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The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects. 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. 


THE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, im your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 


PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN 
and 23 other languages 





You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say... you ask and 
answer questions, and before you‘are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and. by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 


“Linguaphone is unique...it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
4 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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Events Move Fast... 
But YOU Can 
Keep Abreast 


0 you realize that this month 

marks the second anniversary 
of the heroic liberation of Stalin- 
grad from the siege of the Nazis? 
T hat Stalingrad is already a bustling 
city producing steel and tractors and 
consumers goods? 

Do you realize that, although 
some experts thought it would take 
five years, the Donbas Coal Basin is 
already producing 50 per cent of its 
normal output of coal? That, de- 
spite the war devastation, total ag- 
ricultural production for 1945-1946 
is peanell to reach 80 per cent—or 
more—of the 1940 harvest? 


Do you realize that, despite- the 
mammoth  reconversion problem, 
consumers’ goods are already begin- 
ning to reach the Soviet home mar- 
kets and that prices of foodstuffs 


‘are steadily declining? 


These are a few of the facts in a 
world in which events move with 
astonishing rapidity. Yes, events to- 
day move fast in the Soviet Union. 
So fast that it is difficult to keep up 
with them. 


But YOU can keep abreast of 
these events simply by filling out 
the form below. Become a regular 
reader of Soviet Russia: Topay—the 
only magazine in America devoted 
exclusively to fact and opinion 
about the Soviet Union; the only 
magazine in which you can get first- 
hand, authoritative, factual mate- 
rial to keep you informed ‘of that 
great country. 

Subscribe today, and get your 
friends to subscribe. Keep up with 
history on the move. 

And don’t forget, with each sub- 
scription you are entitled to Nicho- 
las Mikhailov’s stirring book The 
Russian Story. 





Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NRS 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Russian Story by 
Nicholas Mikhailov. 
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IN MOSCOW | 


Foreign Ministers of the Big Three during an informal moment of the 
Moscow Conference. Left to right: Ernest Bevin, of Great Britain; V. M. 
Molotov, of the Soviet Union, and James F. Byrnes of the United States 
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The Moscow Conference and the UNO 


INCE our last issue the three great powers of the world 

have met in Moscow, where they reached agreements 
that should go far to assure world peace and security, and 
the members of the United Nations Organization have 
convened in London for the first meeting of the General 
Assembly. Thus, the machinery that has been conceived to 
thwart future aggression and safeguard world security has 
not only assumed form but has begun to move. 

At this writing it is still too early to evaluate the work 
of the UNO in London, although the first few days 
seemed to indicate considerable progress.- This, of course, 
was due in a large measure to the successful outcome of 
the Mescow Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain. That 
conference, indeed, boded well for the successful work of 
the UNO in London; it was a happy augury of things to 
come, for it reestablished with utmost clarity the vital prin- 
ciple of Big Three collaboration in world affairs. 

Prior to the Moscow Conference, there were a number 
of very voluble exponents of the “rights of small nations.” 
Their semantics, freely published in the American press 
and publicized over the radio, did much to becloud and 
distort the principle of Big Three unity. Ever aware of 
the public’s inclination to sympathize with the “under 
dog,” these people shamelessly indulged in the most dan- 
gerous kind of demagogy; dangerous because the stakes 
were: a free world safeguarded against aggression and war, 
or, a world of chaos, disunited and ripe for a new world 
conflagration. ‘Their specious argument ran something 
like this: An end to power politics; an end to domination 
of the small by the great! Let each state have an equal 
voice in safeguarding the peace. 

Imagine, if you please, Luxemburg, with a population 
of 300,000, an armed force of 250 and a police force of 
225, having an equal voice with the United States on the 
matter of whether armed force should be used against a 
potential aggressor! Absurd? Yet, that is the implication 
of such statements. 

The recent world holocaust that came to an end with 
V-J Day proved how non- 
sensical such arguments are. 


ity and their willingness to collaborate that made victory 
possible. Likewise, it is their strength and their ability and 
their collaborative efforts that can assure the peoples of the 
world the right to peaceful, fruitful, progressive pursuits. 

Of course all nations, big and small alike, must in- 
evitably contribute to world peace and progress. But at 
the present time the Big Three must assume both the 
leadership and responsibility for safeguarding the peace 
and security of the world. For without Big Three har- 
mony and collaboration, those opposed to a strong United 
Nations Organization, those forces within the small nations 
and the middle-sized ones and the great ones, will utilize 
frictions and differences for purposes of intrigue on behalf 
of petty, individual interests. 

This, therefore, is not the principle of the “Big Stick”; 
this is not domination of small nations. It is a principle 
founded on fact, i.e., that the powerful nations of the 
world—in other words, those who are able to safeguard 
it, police it when necessary, supply it with resources—must 
act in harmony on behalf of world interests. Once they 
do that, the world peaceably marches forward toward 
progress and democracy. If they fail, there- will be a mad 
scramble for blocs, and spheres of influence and domination 
and the world will march in‘ reverse toward chaos and 
eventual wars. 

The greatest contribution which the Moscow Confer- 
ence has made to world security, therefore, Was precisely 
its reemphasis of the principle of Big Three unity. All 
the major decisions reached in Moscow—the need for an 
atomic energy commission under the Security Council of 
the UNO, the establishment of a Control Commission for 
Japan, the agreement to draw up and ratify peace treaties 
with the former enemy satellites—all were based upon 
this very principle of Big Three agreement. 

It was natural that the results of the Moscow Confer- 
ence were hailed by progressive people throughout the 
world. Yet, the vocal opposition to world harmony hys- 
terically accused our Secretary of State of having “sold 
out” to Moscow. So prejudiced are these people against 
any form or measure of collaboration with the Soviet 
Union, and so powerful are their press and radio, that Mr. 
Byrnes, upon his return to this country, was compelled to 
defend his. actions in Moscow. 

Was there a “sell out” in Moscow? Decidedly not. 
Walter Lippmann, who can by no means be said to express 
the interests of the Soviet Union, points out that at Mos- 
cow there was a true meeting of the minds, in other words, 


concessions were made in both directions. Mr. Lippmann’ 


puts it this way: 


Critics have alleged that he (Byrnes) obtained the agree- 
ments by yielding to the demands of the Soviet Union. The 
contention is unfair and untrue. 


Another man, who can be 
considered quite authorita- 





In the very heat of battle, 
the greatest weapon that the 
Allies possessed against Ger- 
man Nazism and Japanese 
militarism was unity of pur- 
pose— Big Three unity. 
Without it, the Nazi his- 
torians would today be re- 





tory. It was the three great our offices. 


Powers’ strength, their abil- 








The staff of Sovier Russta Topay is happy to an- 
nounce the return of Miss Jessica Smith, the editor, 
from an extended visit to the Soviet Union. A recep- 
tion and meeting in her honor will be held on Sunday, 
January 27, at 3:30 p.m., at the Hotel Astor, 44th 
Street and Broadway, where our readers will have an 
opportunity of meeting Miss Smith and hearing a first- 
hand report from her on the latest events in the Soviet 
vising the texts of world his- Union. Reservations for the event may be made at ident Truman and who 


tive, from the American 
point of view, also hastened 
to deny that Mr. Byrnes was 
“taken in” at Moscow. 
Mark Ethridge, Louisville 
publisher who _ recently 
made a fact-finding tour 


of the Balkans for Pres- 


conferred with officials in 


Moscow, recently declared: 
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Certainly if I were to judge by the concessions she (the 
Soviet Union) made to the American viewpoint with regard 
to the Balkans I must conclude that she wants to work in 
harmony. 


The Foreign Ministers in Moscow, therefore, did ar- 
rive at a meeting of the minds with concessions made on 
both sides and with the elements of harmony as a result. 

Why then the furor? Because evil little men of the 
world recognize that in the positive achievements at 
Moscow their hope of isolating the Soviet Union, of dis- 
turbing Big Three harmony, and of injuring American- 
Soviet amity has been dealt a set-back. 

And these men continued to carp, even on the very eve 
of the convocation in London of the first General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization. Thus, the problem 
of world control of atomic energy, which was discussed 
and decided upon in Moscow, was seized upon by Senator 
Vandenberg who raised all manner of false issues to be- 
cloud the very clear language of the Moscow communique. 
Again Mr. Byrnes was compelled, in self defense, to de- 
fend his action in Moscow, although his statement on 
atomic energy in no way changed the Moscow decision 
nor was this necessary. 

Quick to take up the cudgel against the Soviet Union, 
some of our more irresponsible newspaper correspondents, 
wittingly or unwittingly, aid these reactionary forces. 
Thus, reams ‘of sensational and lurid accounts have been 
written about the behavior of Soviet authorities and about 
Soviet policy in Germany. These reports utterly baseless, 
but long continuing and widespread, were accepted by a 
large portion of the American public as fact. 

Now the true facts have come out. After a tour of 
the Soviet zone in Germany, a group of American cor- 
respondents have agreed that the Russians are handling the 
problem of denazification with more facility than the 
Americans, that reparations removals have not been made 
to the permanent detriment of essential German economy, 
that the Russians encourage the Germans themselves to 
run their own regime, that “active” nazis are removed 
with dispatch but that “nominal” nazis considered re- 
deemable are permitted to work and take part in social life, 
that 80 per cent of Saxony’s factories are working (com- 
pared with 18 per cent for Bavaria in the American zone), 
that the churches are absolutely free and unmolested, that 
the four political parties—Social-Democrat, Communist, 
Christian Democrat and Liberal Democrat—pursue nor- 
mal activities, publish their own press and conduct meet- 
ings, that the 37,000,000 acres of land formerly held by 
27,000 large farmers allied with the Junkers are now 
owned by 270,000 former poor farmers. 

These are positive accomplishments toward the resuscita- 
tion of a new, democratic Germany. ‘These are measures 
completely in accord with decisions laid down at Potsdam, 
decisions agreed upon by the United States. 

But even now prejudice continues blindly and recklessly 
to attempt to distort the truth about the Soviet Union’s 
discharge of its world obligations. : 

Thus Associated Press correspondent Richard Kasischke, 
in an article in the U. S. Army newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes, had the gall and dishonesty to declare that a “pro- 
gram of Socialization and Sovietization is being carried out 
in the Russian zone in Germany.” 

Now, the Socialization or Sovietization of a country is 
not a matter of one man’s opinion—it is a fact. It either 
is, or it isn’t.. 
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And so, the American public was presented with the 
very unusual phenomenon of one foreign correspondent 
belaboring another for misrepresentation of facts. Russell 
Hill, of the New York Herald Tribune, who toured Sax- 
ony together with Kasischke and the other American cor- 
respondents, declared, “I found no evidence to support the 
above statement” (of Kasischke’s). 

Mr. Hill, discussing German industry, the land reforms 
and the political parties—under Soviet control—found that 
all property owners were left in possession except the nazis 
or those who had fled. In those cases the Military Goy- 
ernment assumed ownership in abeyance. He found no 
Socialization, although committees of workers were some- 
times running the plants. The only change in property 
rights he discovered was the agrarian reform which “redis- 
tributed the former Junkers estates to the peasants, thereby 
creating a new group of property owners. It can hardly 
be classed as Socialization.” 

In discussing the four political parties in Germany, Mr. 
Hill points out that their activities are in accord with the 
Potsdam Agreement and, “I have been unable to discover 
any particular in which they (the Soviet authorities) are 
violating the Potsdam Agreement.” He points out that the 
very existence and activity of the four parties would tend 
to deny Kasischke’s accusation of Sovietization, for this 
would suggest a one-party system. Speculating that 
Kasischke possibly envisaged Soviet help to the German 
Communist party toward elimination of the other parties, 
Mr. Hill declares that it is true that German Communists, 
exiled for years in Moscow, have returned and some of 
them placed in important administrative positions. “But 
it is also true that many men appointed by the Americans 
were left in office and that non-Communists have been 
appointed by the Russians.” 

Mr. Hill’s concluding remarks are worth quoting: 


In the State of Saxony the president is a Social-Democrat, 
the first vice-president is Communist, and there are four 
other vice-presidents, one Communist, one Social-Democrat, 
one Liberal Democrat, one Christian Democrat. 

In the last free elections held in Saxony the Social-Demo- 
crats polled 887,000 votes, the Communists 557,000, the 
Liberal and moderately Right parties, which correspond 
to the recent Liberal Democrats polled 141,000, and the 
Catholic Center party, which corresponds to the Christian 
Democrats got 41,000. Thus it would be hard to argue 
that the non-Communist parties did not get fair representa 
tion in the top posts. 

Such reporting as Mr. Hill’s, is a distinct service to the 
American public who wants to understand the Soviet 
Union and earnestly hopes for continued American-Sovitt 
collaboration. For it is only through the truthful ur 
prejudiced presentation of facts that the American public 
can see that the Soviet Union, time and again, has den- 
onstrated its willingness to cooperate in all matters toward 
world peace, especially with our country. This has bee 
proven at Yalta, at San Francisco, at Potsdam, at Moscow 
and, now again, at London. The Soviet Union has always 
been ready to discharge its world responsibilities. Her it 
terests in no way clash with those of the United States any 
where in the world. On the. contrary, it should now & 
clear to all that our interests and hers are complementat): 
Any clamor which is created to cast doubt on this should 
at once be looked upon with the deepest suspicion and dit 
trust for it is now historically a fact that there have neve! 
been irreconcilable differences between the USSR and tht 
USA incapable of friendly solution. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY! 
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They helped repair an open-hearth furnace in Stalingrad 


Stalingrad—Forever a Symbol 


LMOST the first words Com- 

rade Lopatov of the Stalingrad 
Soviet said to me after he met us at 
the airport and was driving us into 
the city were, “Some of our visitors 
have proposed that we leave the ruins 
of Stalingrad as they are and build the 
city in a new place. But the people of 
Stalingrad do not consider that Stalin- 
grad died. It lives! We could not 
offend our beloved city by making a 
museum of it.” 

No, Stalingrad did not die. And 
there is no need to leave it in ruins to 
keep forever alive the memory of the 
exalted heroism of its people for which 
the very name Stalingrad has become 
a synonym. 

It was dark when we reached the 
city, but darkness could not hide the 
devastation, devastation so complete it 
is dificult for the mind to grasp what 
the eye is seeing. Soon we were settled 
in the modest but comfortable Intour- 
«t Hotel, built recently to replace the 
fine structure they had had before. 
Outside the window the moon shone 
through gaping windows and crumbled 
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walls of what was once an apartment 
house with many happy families be- 
neath its roof. It was like the ruins of 
the Colosseum against the sky—the 
kind of ruins only the passage of many 
centuries has the right to make—but 
these ruins were made in a few weeks 
by men turned monsters. 

We sat there in that warm and cosy 
room and ate delicious steak. Comrade 
Lopatov apologized for the modest 
quarters—apologies to an American 
ally—in Stalingrad! And then he 
raised his glass of red Caucasian wine 
to the memory of President Roosevelt, 
“To that great and good man known 
and loved by the whole Soviet people 
because he understood so well the mean- 
ing of fascism and fought so well 
against it.” 

In the morning I awoke to the sound 
of a high clear voice practicing scales 
somewhere amid the ruins. But a 
higher and more persistent sound 





For other photographs of Stalingrad, 
turn to pages !8 and 19. 











drowned out the voice—the sound of 
hammering. That is the real music of 
Stalingrad today—the sound of build- 
ing, building, building on all sides as 
the creative will of a free people re- 
sumes its triumphant march toward a 
new and more abundant life. - 

In the daylight I saw the full pic- 
ture of unbelievable ruins. I walked 
in the great central square up which 
the Red Army swept to capture von 
Paulus. I saw the blasted trees of 
what had once been lovely gardens. I 
stood by a comrade’s grave filled with 
fresh wreaths and flowers and watched 
children from a nearby kindergarten 
playing in the bowl of a broken foun- 
tain. 

Comrade Lopatov was our guide. 
Unlike most guides he spoke in the 
past tense. 

“This was a fine apartment house. 
Over there was-our huge movie the- 
ater, and over there our once beauti- 
ful Palace of Pioneers. On your left 
was the trade union headquarters. This 
was our special pride—our drama 
theater. This was a hotel. This was 
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a hospital—this a school—this a peda- 
gogical institute.” 

I saw the building where Sergeant 
Pavlov and his men held out to the 
end under the slogan: “In this house 
no Germans have the right to live.” 
This was the first house rebuilt by the 
Cherkassovite brigades, those valiant 
women who under the leadership of 
the kindergarten teacher, Cherkassova, 
this past year alone have spent 1,000,- 
000 hours in rebuilding their city after 
their regular work, an example the 
whole country has followed. Every- 
where I saw signs of their labor. 

I walked on that piece of holy ground 
stretching from Mamayev Kurgan 
down to General Chuikov’s under- 
ground headquarters on the shore of 
the Volga—those last few hundred 
yards on which the Germans never 
trod, though they had marched fifteen 
hundred bloody miles to reach the spot 
—the holy ground where Chuikov’s 
men said,‘“Here we stand—there is no 
land beyond the Volga,’—where they 
stood and fought and saved the world. 

Then we drove out to the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant, past endless shambles 
that had once been fine workers’ homes 
and where many new ones had already 
risen again—some solid well built 
structures, some like relics of Amer- 
ica’s Hoovervilles. The workers of the 
Tractor Plant took the first unexpected 
blows of the Germans and held them 
until the Red Army came. They made 
tanks and rode them right out to fight 
the Hitlerites up to the very moment 
the plant itself became a battle ground. 

Immediately after the liberation of 
Stalingrad they began rebuilding the 
ruins left by the Germans. They 
started repairing tanks and sending 
them back to the front with the in- 
scription, “Stalingrad’s Answer.” They 
also made bombs, shells and other war 
materials. 

Although signs of destruction are 
still visible all around, the plant has 
been restored to a large extent and is 
now working at peacetime production. 
I saw the 3,000th tractor already pro- 
duced since they started production 
again in 1944. The tractor was painted 
a holiday red for it was a proud ex- 
hibit in the November 7th parade. 

Thirty tractors daily were already 
being produced when I was there, a 
number soon to reach a hundred, half 
of the plant’s pre-war output. At the 
same time they are preparing produc- 
tion of a new type of tractor of their 


own design, with a diesel motor which 
will mean a 30 per cent economy in 
fuel. I saw, too, the spoons, metal 
beds, washboards, irons, pots, pans and 
many other types of consumers goods 
that the tractor plant, like all other 
machine-building plants throughout the 
Soviet Union, is already beginning to 
turn out in large quantities, utilizing 
all leftovers for the purpose. 

At the machines I saw many of those 
heroic young Komsomols who came 
from all over the Soviet Union to help 
rebuild Stalingrad, as thousands had 
come to help build it in the first place 
when the tractor factory started pro- 
duction nine months before the Ameri- 
can engineers said it could be done. 

In place of their utterly destroyed 
workers’ city many new brick apart- 
ment houses as well as individual homes 
have already been built, not to mention 
kindergartens, day nurseries and 
schools. In their rebuilt clubhouse I 
later attended an excellently produced 
one-act comedy given by the workers, 
heard a concert by their lively jazz 
band and watched the young people 
dancing—some even jitterbugging Rus- 
sian style. 

The Stalingrad tractor plant received 
the Order of Lenin for excellent mass 
production methods achieved before 
the war. In 1942, for its tank produc- 
tion it received the Order of the Red 
Banner and, in 1944, it was the first 


People of all nationalities cooperate in the 
reconstruction of Stalingrad. This is a Kazakh 
bricklayer. 





factory in the country to receive the 
Order of the Patriotic War for its 
heroic defense in the war and for the 
swiftness of restoration. Even the fac- 
tory paper received a decoration. 

I talked with the director, Nikita 
Timofeyevich Proskurov, who had 
started in the factory as a simple brick- 
layer and who studied while he pro- 
duced and worked up to be a skilled 
workman, a forgeman, an engineer, a 
department head. He became director 
after the liberation of Stalingrad, when 
the former director had gone to the 
Urals with a large number of the 
plant’s workers to set up a new plant, 

The assistant director, Yuri Boris- 
ovich Grozny, is also a graduate of the 
plant. All the department heads I met 
had started as simple workers and 
completed their education at the fac- 
tory. These men had fought side by 
side with the workers and the Red 
Army in the days of crisis and they 
showed me the graves of many who had 
died when the tractor factory was the 
first line of Stalingrad’s defense. A 
thousand tractor workers wear the De- 
fense of Stalingrad medal. 

“This was a garden factory,” they 
told me as we walked through the bat- 
tered grounds. “Flowers and shrubs 
were everywhere. Workers even had 
hanging plants over their machines. 
You cannot imagine how beautiful it 
was here. Never mind, it will be like 
that again before long.” Then they 
pointed out the battle stations and the 
remnants of barricades and blindages. 
“Here we fought a pitched battle. 
Here a huge bomb fell. Here a young 
girl worker held her post for two days 
with a machine gun until the Germans 
ran over her with a tank.” 

Nikolai Vassilievich Skakunov, chair- 
man of the factory trade union com- 
mittee, was present when I talked with 
the director. He told me that manage- 
ment and union worked closely to 
gether to improve both production and 
conditions of the workers, that, of 
course, they had disputes and_ sharp 
ones but that they could always find a 
common language and a common solu- 
tion. 

One of their main problems at pres 
ent is to keep take-home pay up t 
wartime levels, now that the eight-hour 
day has been restored. This has largely 
been accomplished through the many 
courses by which workers increase theif 
skill, which means promotion to 4 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Woman Mayor 
Explains Work 
Of City Soviet 


by NADEZHDA 
MASLENNIKOVA 


HEN I came to Kursk, exactly 

eleven years ago, I already had 
many years of experience in trade union 
and executive work. I came to accept 
the post of director of an industrial 
trust which had a total of three enter- 
prises at that time. Three years later, 
when I was elected chairman of Kursk 
City Soviet (City Council) and turned 
over the business to a new director, the 
trust embraced twenty-two enterprises 
producing soap, furniture, knitgoods, 
pottery, sculptured articles, crockery, 
shoes and other consumer’s goods, and 
its bank account exceeded one million 
rubles, 

Determined to justify the confidence 
of the people, I assumed my duties as 
Mayor of Kursk. It involved far great- 
er responsibilities than my former po- 
sition. I was entrusted with a city with 
a population of 130,000, with scores of 
industrial and municipal enterprises, a 
large railway junction, scores of 
schools, hospitals, kindergartens and 
other cultural and social institutions. 
[ have held this post for eight years. 

Returning to Kursk after its libera- 
tion from the German fascist invaders, 
I found a picture of frightful devasta- 
tion. After fifteen months of German 
tule the city was left without light and 
water; hundreds of people were made 
homeless; schools, hospitals, municipal 
services, trams, factories and plants 
were completely or partially destroyed. 
All had to be restored and set going. 
The country was still at war and the 
front line was still near Kursk. 

Many wounds inflicted on our city 
by the fascists have already been healed. 
We have restored more than 120 edu- 
cational and medical institutions, teach- 
ers’ and medical colleges, nearly all 
factories, plants and municipal enter- 
prises. During 1945 we repaired more 
than 16,000 meters of housing, includ- 
ing 600 apartments for soldiers’ fami- 
lies, planted ‘more than 30,000 trees, 
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Nadezhda Maslennikova, the Mayor of Kursk 
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opened more schools, hospitals and new 
stores. 

The City Soviet could not have ac- 
complished as much if it were not for 
the energetic cooperation of the popu- 
lation for the very system of organiza- 
tion of the City Soviet’s work brings 
it in close contact with the residents. 

We have at present more than 100 
deputies in the City Soviet. There are 
special deputy groups at various enter- 
prises as, for example, the telephone ex- 
change, the streetcar depot, and the 
railway station. 

The City Soviet has seven permanent 
commissions, for public education, 
health, industry, trade, and so on. 
Hundreds of our constituents—factory 
and office employees, engineers, profes- 
sors, teachers, housewives, doctors— 
wholeheartedly cooperate in the work 
of these commissions. The commissions 
check on the fulfillment of the City 
Soviet’s decisions and bring up ques- 
tions and recommendations for consid- 
eration at the sessions of the City Sov- 
iet. Numerous volunteer public inspec- 
tors help us investigate the living con- 
ditions of soldier’s families and carry 
out various assignments. 

Much assistance is given by street 
committees elected by the residents of 
every street. These committees are con- 
cerned with improvements in their 
street and with the needs of the people 
who live on it. This past year 1,824 
volunteer construction teams were 
formed on the initiative of the street 
committees. These teams, which in- 
volved about 28,000 people, devoted 
1,500,000 hours to the restoration of 


the municipal economy. In the Dzer- 
zhinsky District of the city, volunteer 
builders restored three schools, a ma- 
ternity home and a number of other 
buildings. Volunteers also helped to 
repair several thousand square meters 
of streets and sidewalks. 

As Mayor of Kursk I frequently 
visit the industrial enterprises, schools, 
hospitals, dining halls and the homes 
of my constituents. I am very familiar 
with the city’s life and know the prob- 
lems which require the urgent consid- 
eration of the City Soviet. 

In addition to such visits I have 
visiting hours at my office. Any citizen 
may ask for an audience with the 
Mayor or his assistants. I sometimes 
have up to 150 callers a day who come 
with the most varied problems and 
requests. 

Almost simultaneously with my elec- 
tion as Mayor of Kursk, I was elected 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, and I therefore have many 
duties to perform in that capacity as 
well as the duty of participating in the 
work of the sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

During the last two years I have re- 
ceived about- 10,000 letters from my 
constituents asking for a personal au- 
dience or offering suggestions for im- 
provements in the work of our com- 
munity. I have also had letters from 
young people asking for advice on the 
choice of a college or profession. 

The Soviet people regard their dep- 
uties as persons close to them, and they 
never hesitate to turn to them for ad- 
vice or help. 








RUSSIANS ENTERTAIN 6G. L.’s 


American soldiers go wild over show put on 
by troupe of Soviet Railroad Workers’ Union 


s OUR liberty run truck pulled up 
A to the curb the only American 
G.I.’s in Russia (Moscow excepted) 
tumbled out and headed across the 
street to join the townfolk in their 
evening stroll through the park and to 
meet their girl friends. It was April 
19, 1945, and the spring weather had 
brought crowds to the little park, about 
the only remaining beautiful spot in 
the once-beautiful but now-gutted city 
of Poltava. Youngsters 
around us asking for ~ zhvatchka 
(chewing gum) and konfettya (candy) 
and offering little red stars, coins, and 
other souvenirs in return. They waited 
for our truck every evening and were 
always the first to greet us. As we 
walked through the park gate I no- 
ticed a poster on the wall: 


GOGOL THEATER 
From Moscow 
SONG & DANCE ENSEMBLE 
of 
RAILROAD WorKERS’ UNION 
Director: I. O. Dunaevsky 
UNITED NATIONS CONCERT 
April 20 and 21 


This was the essential message of 
the poster as I recall it, advertising a 
concert which turned out to be one of 
the most exciting experiences of my 
year in the Soviet Union. 


thronged 


When I arrived in the USSR I had 


no particular interest in folk songs and 


dances. I guess very few men in our 
outfit did. But it was impossible to 
live in such close contact with the Rus- 
sians and not develop some feeling for 
this very important phase of their life. 
Most of our men went to town regu- 
larly and there were very few among 
them who didn’t have a few homes 
which they considered their personal 
headquarters. We got along swell with 
the people and they went all out in 
their hospitality. 

Before two months had passed, 
Yanks, relatively cut off from their 
own music, were walking around hum- 
ming Tyomnaya Noch (Dark Night), 
Seeny Platochek (Blue Kerchief), 
Ogonyok (Little Fire), and other ro- 
mantic popular songs not unlike our 
own. It was highly unlikely that one 
could pass many evenings fn a Ukrain- 
ian home without running into some 
singing and dancing. Sooner or later 
someone was sure to drag out a beaten- 
up guitar (the Germans carried off all 
good musical instruments in their re- 
treat) and the singing would begin. 
The next logical event, of course, was 
dancing. Ukrainians don’t have to be 
coaxed to perform—they love to dance. 
In Mirgorod, where I spent my first 
five months, almost every evening at 


Conductor Maslova with the Railroad Workers’ Union Song and Dance Ensemble. 
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the Russian-American restaurant end- 
ed with singing and dancing, with 
vodka playing the catalyst. Most of 
the performers were Russians, al- 
though the art of jitterbugging was 
demonstrated more than once by G.I.’s 
inspired by the same catalyst. 

Thus we received our informal in- 
troduction into Ukrainian folk life. 
More formally, some of us witnessed 
performances by the war-decimated 
local theater groups and shows put on 
for our benefit by the local Red Army 
post. These were inferior, however, 
and our newly aroused tastes could 
only be satiated properly by traveling 
troupes from the larger cities. These 
were able to maintain their pre-war 
caliber because actors and entertainers 
were not conscripted into the army, 
their contribution to the war effort 
being measured by the morale of the 
soldiers and workers before whom they 
performed. 

When we returned to the airdrome, 
I went to Russian headquarters to in- 
quire about the concert and to get a 
ticket, but I was informed that tickets 
would not be necessary. Because the 
ensemble was considered top-notch, the 
Russians wanted as many Americans 
as possible to attend and had set 
aside 140 seats for us at the first after- 
noon’s. performance. The next morn- 
ing our bulletin board notified us off- 
cially of the Russian invitation and 
announced that all men who wished to 
attend were excused from work. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon we formed 
outside the mess hall, filled up about 
eight trucks, and drove downtown to 
the theater. The Russians were there 
already, waiting for us. We filed in, 
the first to enter, with the Russians 
close behind, filling the small theater 
completely, including side and_ back 
aisles. The regular city theater, ca- 
pable of seating 1,700 persons, had 
been razed by the Germans. It is with 
a certain disbelief, as though it were 
a dream, that I recall those bitter cold 
winter nights I attended the shabby 
little theater which, with the exception 
of a movie, provided the population's 
only public entertainment during the 
war; how they always ushered us up to 
the front rows although we would have 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A scene from “Othello,” produced by the Tadzhik State Drama Theater 


Through Culture a Nation Grows 
by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


WO days following the Red 

Army breach of the blockade of 
Leningrad, I, with a group of Anglo- 
American correspondents, visited the 
nearby battlefields. Not far from the 
great city we saw a huge area where 
a town of 20,000 had been. Nothing 
remained ; no structures, not even walls 
nor even streets were visible under the 
blanket of snow. And this snowy 
blanket mercifully covered the yet un- 
buried corpses of thousands of Ger- 
mans, 

The young captain guiding us 
around pointed to the desolate scene 
and sighed: “Ekh, look what these 
vandals have done! And we worked 
so hard!” 

There was a long pause of silence 
as we surveyed the field and made 
notes. Suddenly the young captain 
turned to me. 

“You are from Canada?” he asked. 
“Tell me, what kind of poetry do 
Canadians write in wartime?” 

I looked at him in disbelief. “Pardon 
me, captain,” I spluttered, “Did you 
say ‘poetry’ ?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“You speak of poetry, here on this 
battlefield where the fascist dead still 
le unburied 2” 

“Certainly,” he smiled. “Why not? 
Why do you think we fought, if not 
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to have the freedom to write poems?” 

We talked for a long while. I told 
him that to my personal regret most 
wartime poets in Canada wrote of 
birds and flowers and beautiful forests, 
and not of war and struggle. 

“You seem to criticize this type of 
writing,” the captain interjected. I 
nodded agreement. “But why? That’s 
what we want to do. We are tired 
of writing about war and battle. We 
want to have a peaceful world where 
we, too, can write of beauty, yes, of 
birds and trees and love and stars and 
the moon.” 

And then, just as suddenly as it be- 
gan, the conversation switched to other, 
more immediate and, for us corre- 
spondents, more important topics. 

Another similar instance occurred far 
to the south, in Botoshani, Rumania, 
which’ I visited a few weeks after the 
Red Army crossed the Rumanian fron- 
tier. At that time the great southern 
drive of Marshall Tolbukhin’s armies 
was developing, but the world still 
looked northward to the as-yet-un- 
breached German bastions in Byelo- 
Russia. Russia itself during those days 
was engaged in reading and studying 
articles in every newspaper about... 
Hegelian philosophy. Volume III of 
the History of Philosophy had ap- 


-peared not long before and was found 


to err in its estimation of Hegelian 
philosophy. The Marxists, as is known, 
hold that certain tenets of Hegel if 
turned around could be made useful in 
understanding social developments. 
This small “if turned around” was 
omitted by the authors of the book and 
the impression was left that Hegelian 
philosophy was acceptable to the Marx- 
ists. This was condemned and the 
book was deprived of the Stalin Prize 
its authors had won. A discussion was 
developed everywhere in Russia—dur- 
ing the war, mind you—about this. 
And in Botoshani, with the enemy 
thirty miles away, I passed a group of 
soldiers seated about an officer. They 
were earnestly discussing something. I 
approached and listened in. They were 
discussing the philosophy of Hegel. 
You could hear occasional gunshots in 
the distance. 

I give these instances to demon- 
strate the depth of cultural develop- 
ment of the Soviet people. I do not 
mean to say by this that all people in- 
habiting the USSR have reached high 
cultural standards. But by comparison 
even with our conditions they have cer- 
tainly gone very, very far altead. ~ 

Take Moscow as an example. 

Consider one after, another of the 
fields of cultural pursuit. Let us as- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Soviet policy toward nationalities seeks to give 
them the highest status of equality—statehood 


HE cultural achievements of 
mankind, the progress of any na- 
tion may be evaluated in many differ- 
ent ways. It is sometimes measured by 
the per-capita consumption of soap or 
by the circulation of the daily press. 
These scales are indirect reflections of 
the stage of economic progress and 
technological achievement. The level 
of our civilization may also be meas- 
ured by the frequency of economic 
crises, by the volume of cyclical unem- 
ployment, by the spread between the 
highest and lowest income brackets. 
But, perhaps, as good a measure as 
any of the entire complex of economic 
and cultural achievement is the treat- 
ment accorded to national minorities. 
It is frequently said, with justice, that 
the status of the Jew supplies an ade- 
quate evaluation of the stage of civili- 
zation achieved by a country. This 
maxim would apply equally to the 
status of any other national minority. 
The problem of national minorities 
in its broadest terms embraces the im- 
perialist exploitation of colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. It is sometimes 
less apparent with regard to national 
minorities within the body politic of 
civilized nations. Since the French 
Revolution, all modern nations have 
come to profess the equality of all citi- 
zens before the law. Under the consti- 
tution and statutes of practically every 
country of the United Nations, each 
citizen has equal rights and equal obli- 
gations without distinction of race, re- 
ligion, or nationality. Because of this 
professed legal equality, the very exist- 
ence of different nationalities is fre- 
quently questioned. It is asserted that 
the legal status of equality of all citi- 
zens, independent of their origin, pre- 
supposes that they merge through a 
melting-pot process, into one homoge- 
nous type, namely that of the prevailing 
nationality. 

The difficulty with this theory is not 
only that the laws are not always en- 
forced, but even more, that the gulf 
between the legal and the actual status 
of national minorities in almost all 
civilized countries has never been 
bridged and has been growing to 
frightening proportions. Individual 
cases of social discrimination against 
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Jews have grown to be universal. Eco- 
nomic and cultural discriminations are 
becoming the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The feeling of insecurity rather 
than self-assurance and equality is 
plaguing the life of practically every 
section of the Jewish people in every 
country, with the only exception the 
Soviet Union. And the Jews are by no 
means the greatest sufferers. The status 
and position of the Negro is far worse. 
And the same actual inequality is suf- 


fered by practically every national 
civilized ~ 


minority throughout . the 
world, again, with the only exception 
the USSR. 

* 

This is not the place to enter into 
an analysis of the history of the Soviet 
Revolution explaining the underlying 
trends and conditions which enabled the 
USSR to surpass all other countries 
in the field of national-minority poli- 
cies. It is sufficient to indicate that 
these achievements spring from the very 
foundations of Soviet society and its 
historical development. They are based, 
first of all, on the fundamental recog- 
nition of the right of every person and 
people to an equal opportunity to 
achieve the highest level cf economic 
and cultural development without be- 
ing subjected forcibly to any “melting- 
pot” and without being compelled to 
efface their own characteristics or their 
historic heritage. 

This basic principle is reflected in 
the Soviet Union, first of all, in the 
total elimination of the gulf between 
the law and its enforcement. That all 
men are created equal and are entitled 
to be equally protected by the laws, is 
in the Soviet Union not merely a decla- 
ration of principle, but an every-day 
practice so common-place that the man 
in the street no longer gives it any 
thought. 

This condition of actual equality be- 
fore the law did not just happen. It 
must not be forgotten. that up to the 
October Revolution of 1917, Russia 
of the Tsars was known as “the prison 
of nations,” where oppression and per- 
secution of national minorities were 
notorious for brutality and where anti- 
Semitism assumed its most brutal pre- 
Hitler form of organized pogroms. The 


THE REASON FOR BIROBIDZHAN 


by J. M. BUDISH 


so-called “human nature” argument 
concerning anti-Semitism, which is 
heard so often throughout the globe, 
was the age-long pet justification of 
tsarist Russia. But it took relatively 
only a few years under the Soviet 
Union and “human _nature’—anti- 
Semitism—disappeared as though it 
had never existed. It was not easy. It 
was a hard struggle. The Soviet Con- 
stitution laid down the law, declaring 
that: 
Article 123: Equality of rights of citi- 
zens of the USSR, irrespective of their 
nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and po- 
litical life, is an indefeasible law. 
. Any direct or indirect restriction of 
the rights of, or conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for, citizens on account of their race or 
nationality, as well as any advocacy of 


racial or national exclusiveness or hatred 
and contempt, is punishable by law. 


And they meant it. 

Every attempt to advocate racial or 
national hatred or contempt was not 
only punished by law, but was also 
mercilessly exposed to public condemna- 
tion through public trials, the press, 
and all other channels of public educa- 
tion; in the shops, the market-places, 
and every place where people gather. 

Oppression, discrimination and re- 
striction breeds contempt, inequality, 
anti-Semitism and similar racial and 
national hatreds. On the other hand, 
respect before the law, equal opportun- 
ity, recognition of the dignity of man 
irrespective of race, nationality or relig- 
ion, when they are fully enforced and 
practiced in the daily life of the con- 
munity, breed mutual understanding,. 
friendship and cooperation. The final 
and unchallengeable test of this policy 
was supplied by World War II. The 
army of no other country, even with 
the greatest homogeneity, could boast 
of greater unity or more effective co- 
operation within the ranks of its armed 
forces than the multi-national and 
multi-tongued’ army of the 180 peoples 
of the USSR. So, in less than a gene- 
ration, “human nature” in the Soviet 
Union does recognize and practice the 
principle that all men are created equal 
and are entitled to equal opportunity 
in law and in fact. In the USSR there 
is no longer any problem of national 
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minorities as it is commonly understood Region of Birobidzhan? The simple in theory and practice of the national 
in all other civilized countries. answer is that providing the Jews, as minority policy in the Soviet Union: 
‘ ; arent ; 
i ie , well as other national minorities, with The-cqralty ot Senet same ab he ae 
The. national minority policy of the the opportunity to develop a self-gov- tions won by the October Revolution, is 
USSR signifies the total elimination erning community of their own, is a great achievement for the peoples, 


; eg but it d not in itself solve the whol 
of the Jewish ghetto, both in its geo- merely another phase of the general i -g pe oe an 
graphical and moral conception. The national minority policy of the USSR. lics and peoples . . . are incapable of 


Jew in the Soviet Union enjoys fuil It is based on the same aspiration to utilizing the rights and opportunities 

‘ : P aod ‘ ° offered them by national equality; they 
equality with the rest of the population translate principle into actual condi- are incapable of achieving a higher 
all over the USSR. No Soviet Jew has_ tions; to eliminate the gap between level of development, and thus, catching 


ever reason to leave his place of resi- legal provisions and daily practice. To up with the more advanced nationali- 


Sia ae : ; ties, unless they receive real and pro- 
dence because of any discrimination. quote Joseph Stalin, who has supplied longed seieaneiitin from cucside. The 


What then is the reason for the estab- the leadership and made the greatest causes of this actual inequality lie not 
lishment of the Jewish Autonomous contribution towards the development _ i piper ete gree 
... To remove this inequality in a short 
space of time, to eliminate this heritage 
in a year or two, is impossible. ... But 
eliminated it must be, at all costs... 
otherwise there are no grounds for ex- 
pecting the establishment of a proper 
and durable collaboration of peoples 
within the framework of a single con- 
federate state. Hence, the second im- 
mediate task of our Party is to strive 
to eliminate the actual inequality of the 
nationalities and to raise the cultural 
and economic level of the backward 
peoples. (“Marxism and the National 
Question,” Joseph Stalin, International 
— 1942, New York, pp. 131- 
132. 


In order to raise the status of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union after the 
October Revolution to the level of 
actual economic and cultural equality 
with that of the other nationalities of 
the country, it was necessary to over- 
come many obstacles which were left 
as a sad heritage from the period of na- 
tional oppression under the tsarist 
regime. The Jews of old Russia were 
singled out, just as they are now by 
all forms of fascism and near-fascism, 
as special targets of persecution. Po- 
groms were not the worst of it. The 

(Continued on page 29) 











Work and study in the Jewish Au- 

tonomous Region of Birobidzhan. 

Above, a worker in a furniture fac- 

tory there. Right, a chemistry class 
in School No, 2 
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REPORT 
FROM 
POLAND 


by LEO KRZYCKI 


tT 1s hard to believe that the end of 
ah war has left us with so many 
lessons still unlearned. In many parts 
of the world economic destruction and 
bloodshed is still going on with no sign 
of immediate order, indeed there are 
many signs that these conditions are 
bound to spread. Yet, if we examine 
that part of the map where the Slavic 
countries are located, we find a source 
of encouragement and hope in the re- 
construction and _ stability already 
achieved and the absence of any ele- 
ments in positions of power that might 
prove disturbing economically and po- 
litically. 

The elections in Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria and the coming elections in 
Czechoslovakia—which it is already 
understood will guarantee full expres- 
sion of the will of the people—these 
all show the unanimity of the people 
behind well organized forces of prog- 
ress which have for their aim recon- 
struction, order and democracy. 

In my five weeks in Poland I was 
given the remarkable opportunity to 
observe at close range the life, strug- 
gles and aspirations of the Polish 
people. I visited factories and_ steel 
mills and mines, broke bread with 
workers in their homes and talked with 
government leaders. The situation is 
complex and difficult but full of hope. 
Despite the fact that six different po- 
litical parties have been legally recog- 
nized, there are still individuals and 
groups seeking to form other parties. 
In this respect Poland differs from the 
USSR, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia. Yet I came away feel- 
ing that the political results in the other 
Slavic countries will have a whole- 
some influence on the Polish situation. 
With England and France having their 
own troubles there is a growing feel- 
ing in Poland that, since it cannot 
stand alone and must have powerful 
and friendly neighbors, its only hope 
is to look to Russia and at the same 
time maintain the friendliest relations 
and collaborate closely with Czecho- 
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Shortly after the streetcars resumed operation in liberated Warsaw 


slovakia and the other nations in that 
area. 

There is no basis for the stories 
circulated in the United States to the 
effect that Soviet Russia has a power- 
ful grip on Poland. If a hand reaches 
out it is the hand of friendship and 
cooperation and complete respect for 
Polish independence. The only place 
one sees the Red Army is along a 
straight road leading east and west 
through Krakow between the USSR 
and Russian occupied Germany. 

It is naturally essentia! that the 
road be kept open for the Red Army 
to move back and forth. General Rokos- 
sovsky has set up his headquarters in 
Breslaw and is working in closest co- 
operation with the Polish authorities 
who are freeing the Polish land from 
marauders, murderers and_ evil-doers 
of all kinds. There are still wandering 
around many Polish deserters and rem- 
nants of the terrorist adherents of the 
old regime inspired from outside who 
refused to join their countrymen in 


. liberating Poland and who remained 


loyal to the London Poles. There are 
Germans still at large, outright fascist 
Poles, some Ukrainians and Russians 
who fell under the fascist influence. 
The Polish authorities are determined 
to clear the land of these criminal 
elements. 

Poland, in some respects has, pro- 
portionally speaking, perhaps suffered 
deeper wounds than any other nation. 
The Hitler barbarians selected Polish 
soil as a base for their devilish work, 


‘their death camps, and there is hardly 
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a family that does not have a tragic 
tale to tell of their lost dear ones. No 
land in the history of the world has 
been trampled back and forth by so 
many millions of soldiers as that land. 

First the German armies trampled 
over the land from the west, crushing 
the weak resistance of Poland. ‘Then 
Polish armies scattered in all directions, 
trampling the soil and crops. Then mil- 
lions of Germans turned again and 
went back on their way west. Then the 
Hitlerites turned again and marched 
all the way across Poland towards 
Russia, only to find themselves turned 
back by the Red Army, and again mil- 
lions of Germans trampled over Poland 
destroying crops and looting and carry- 
ing away everything they could lay 
their hands on. And in pursuit were 
the millions of the Red Army on their 
liberating mission. They chased _ the 
Germans all the way across until they 
smashed them at the gates of Berlin. 

The Hitlerites plundered and de 
stroyed every acre that they crossed. 
On top of that came the destruction of 
Warsaw, a deliberate systematic job 
of destruction which left fifty-six per 
cent of a city of 1,200,000 people in 
complete ruins and another eighteen 
per cent partially damaged. Over 450, 
000 people have returned to the ruins 
of Warsaw. 

Where did the nation find the 
strength, in the face of those condi: 
tions, to rebuild with the same spirit 
that was displayed by the undergrouné 
partisans in their ceaseless heroic strug 
gle against the invader? The answer !8 
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in the working class, which is proving 
to be the main factor in the new life 
of Poland. Of all the groups that are 
on the job producing, the miners are 
perhaps the most to be admired. They 
are setting a noble example of heroic 
labor. Despite shortages of food, equip- 
ment and paralysis of railways, they 
are increasing the coal production at 
a phenomenal rate. In February, 1945, 
they produced 560 long tons of coal, by 
October, 2,935,716 tons and by No- 
vember, 3,050,000, or eighty-four per 
cent of Poland’s pre-war production. 
They are already exporting coal to 
Sweden and to the USSR, although it 
cannot yet be distributed generally in 
Poland because of lack of rail facilities. 

Railroad workers come second in 
contributing toward reconstruction and, 
of course, the steel workers, textile 
workers and workers in other indus- 
tries are all contributing heroically 
despite damaged equipment and lim- 
ited tools. 

It must be remembered that when 
the Red Army pursued the fleeing 
Germans across Poland, they had to 
haul all their equipment and supplies 
over entirely rebuilt railways, because 
Poland has the regular European gauge 
while Russia has a wide gauge. Then 
Poland had to change back again from 
the wide to the standard. Of course 
railroad workers had to carry the ma- 
jor part of this burden and they re- 
sponded heroically. Of the 180,000 
box cars that existed before the war, 
only 87,000 were left on wheels when 
Poland started the job of reconstruc- 
tion and many of them had to be 
repaired. The same situation existed 
regarding locomotives and signal equip- 
ment. In certain areas much of the 
crop picked this fall rotted, especially 
potatoes and cabbages, because there 
was no way of bringing it to the peo- 
ple who needed it. There are 2,000,000 
tons of coal on the surface and there is 
freezing and suffering all over Poland 
because there is no way of delivering 
it. Most passenger trains are running 
without any windows in this already 
bitter-cold winter. 

The heroic work of the Polish farm- 
ers must also be mentioned. Just as the 
workers are determined that under no 
circumstances shall industry revert back 
to the old profiteers and exploiters, so 
the peasants, who for centuries prayed 
and hoped for peace, also resolved that 
now that they are in possession at last 
of a parcel of their own Polish soil, 
they will defend their rights to that 
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soil, if need be, even with their lives. 

The Red Army will long be remem- 
bered by the people who are building a 
new democratic Poland, and not alone 
for having liberated their land. When 
in January, 1945, the Polish people 
appeared in what were once the streets 
of Warsaw, but which were then heaps 
of brick and stone and twisted iron 
some thirty feet high, there was not a 
candle light in the whole city. The 
water system was smashed, the radio 
station was gone, there was ng food, 
there was nothing. 

And then a cheer went up and the 
people knelt in the streets and offered 
prayers because in the distance they 
could see the Red Army coming with 
the first loads of grain and bread al- 
ready baked. And following the grain 
came 500 prefabricated houses. And 
then came Russian engineers and 
technicians with their equipment and 
in a short while they gave Warsaw 
the first electric light in the reborn 
city. Russian engineers installed receiv- 
ing and broadéasting equipment and 
soon Warsaw and other Polish cities 
heard voices over the air which for so 
long had been silent. The great bridge 
across the Vistula was down, and 


again it was the Russian engineers who 
spanned the river. 

The Polish people displayed their 
own heroic spirit when, in addition to 
their regular work, 35,000 people with 
primitive methcds and limited carts, 
on Sundays and after work, volun- 
teered to clear away the rubble of War- 
saw and clean up- Marszalkowska 
Street—Warsaw’s Broadway. The job 
included the digging out of 200,000 
unexploded charges and mines. When 
the first street car appeared on Jero- 
zolimskaya Street, this October, there 
was general rejoicing and dancing in 
the street—and again this was made 
possible only with the help of Russian 
equipment and the volunteer work of 
the Polish people. 

At every step it was clear to me 
that the Polish labor movement, now 
united for the first time in its history, 
is the greatest force for reconstruction. 
While inside the labor movement there 
are various political forces, they have 
again and again announced to the peo- 
ple of Poland that rebuilding their 
nation receives first consideration. 
When the time for general elections 
comes they stand pledged, regardless 

(Continued on page 34) 


Soon after the Red Army drove the Germans out of Praga, suburb of Warsaw the USSR sent 


flour to relieve the population. 


Red Army men are unloading it. 
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ECAUSE of the war, elections to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
were postponed for four years. I have 
therefore been in office as deputy for 
eight years. 

I remember the day in the autumn of 
1937 when I received a telegram on be- 
half of 700 workers and office em- 
ployees of Rtishchevo Railway junc- 
tion, in Saratov Region, announcing 
that they had nominated me as candi- 
date for deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 

In the next three or four days | re- 
ceived over sixty additional telegrams to 
the same effect from meetings of work- 
ers and collective farmers of the Rtish- 
chevo election area. 

I gave my consent and left for Rtish- 
chevo. The days that followed, during 
which I toured town and village and 
met the voters at factories, mills, Red 
Army posts and collective farms, stand 
out in my memory as some of the most 
vivid days of my life. The warm, simple 
speeches of these Soviet people, my 
meetings and talks with groups of 
school children and old people—all 
were stamped indelibly in my memory. 

In the elections held December 12, 
1937, over 98 per cent of the votes were 
cast in my favor. I was elected deputy 
to the Soviet of the Union of the 
USSR. 

From the very outset I established 
the closest ties with my voters. I con- 
ducted voluminous correspondence. All 
sorts of matters came up for my consid- 
eration including vital public questions, 
inventions, complaints, legal and per- 
sonal matters. I gave all of them my 
most careful attention and I must say 
that I found the authorities most co- 
operative in all my requests. 

During my first four years in office 
—that is up to the war— a number of 
public questions of local importance 
were decided. Through my efforts con- 
struction of the Rtishchevo meat pack- 
ing plant was facilitated, the Leninsky 
Put Collective Farm was enabled to 
open a rest home in the neighboring 
woods and additional funds were grant- 
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ed to the Serdobsk House of Culture. 

One of my major undertakings was 
to help the town of Rtishchevo, which 
formerly came under the district center, 
to be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the regional Soviet. This meant 2 con- 
siderable increase in state allocations for 
the city budget. The question of devel- 
oping small-scale electrification in the 
Rtishchevo election area came up just 
before the war. 

The war brought many changes in 
my work as deputy. Together with 
other members of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR I took-part in tech- 
nological aid to the Urals, that power- 
ful industrial district known as the 
“forge shop of victory.” As a member 
of the commission to mobilize the re- 
sources of the Urals for defense pur- 
poses, I was in charge of transportation. 
Members of this commission were 
awarded Stalin Prizes. 

The Stalin Prizes that I was 
awarded helped me find other forms for 
aiding the cause of victory. Thus, I 
purchased a fighter plane and turned 
it over, on June 18, 1943, to A. Lav- 
renov, Soviet ace. In fighting for the 
city of Melitopol, Lavrenov,. piloting 


my plane, made fifty operational flights 


and brought down five enemy planes in 
battle. He was awarded the title Hero 
of the Soviet Union for his feats. 
During the war the deputies carried 
on important social work in aiding the 
wounded war invalids and families of 
service men. I often visited the 


wounded in hospitals in Sverdlovsk, 
Moscow, Kalinin and other cities. | 
made numerous speeches and reports on 
various matters connected with railway 
transport and published a number of 
special articles in newspapers, journals 
and other publications. 

Since the end of the war new matters 
connected with improving conditions of 
my voters have come to my attention as 
deputy. In 1944, for instance, the lay- 
ing of the Saratov-Moscow gas line 
commenced. It passes through Rtish- 
chevo District and I have taken up with 
the government the matter of installing 
gas facilities in the district. 

In winding up my term of office I 
recall with pride the great historic 
events that I had the honor to partici- 
pate in as deputy. I voted for the re- 
union of Western Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Russians, languishing under the 
yoke of Polish landowners, with their 
brothers, the Soviet Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Russians. Together with other 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet I wel- 
comed the people of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Esthonia into the family of Soviet 
peoples. We unanimously ratified the 
state budgets for the war years and, 
when fierce fighting against the Ger- 
man invaders was still going on, we 
were already laying the foundation of 
the great project of the Fourth Five: 
Year Plan which will heal the wounds 
dealt our country by the Hitlerite bar- 
barians and raise Soviet national econ- 
omy to heights topping pre-war levels. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH DELEGATE 


IMPRESSIONS OF USSR 


NJ INE young men and women, 
1 members of the American Youth 
Delegation who attended the London 
youth conference, after a ten-day visit 
in Moscow received so many impres- 
sions of Soviet life that they found it 
dificult to say what impressed them 
most. They all had big fat notebooks 
and all seemed to want to go back home 
to tell their fellow-Americans what 
they had seen. I told them that they had 
seen very little of the Soviet Union and 
that after they had been to Leningrad 
and Stalingrad (where they promised 
tu put in a day’s work on a building 
job) and had toured Soviet Georgia, 
which is also on their program, they 
would probably be able to formulate 
their impressions more concretely. 

Nevertheless, after a long interview, 
here are a few impressions of some of 
the delegates. 

Joseph Engel, who represents the 
Youth League of the United Syna- 
gogues of America, said four things had 
particularly impressed him. The first 
was the wonderful hospitality accorded 
them ever since their arrival in the So- 
viet Union. “In fact,” he said, “a new 
psychology has developed among the 
members of the delegation: Don’t men- 
tion anything aloud that you are not 
willing to accept, for you are sure to 
receive it.” 

His second impression of the Soviet 
people was the genuine desire of every- 
one he met—whether riding in the sub- 
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way, working in factories or studying 
in colleges—for peace and friendship 
with the United States. “This,” he de- 
clared, “is a point that cannot be over- 
emphasized. The Soviet people really 
want peace and want to work to build 
a new world.” 

Next on Joe’s list came the Moscow 
Metro—the subway. Joe comes from 
New York and he said that the Mos- 
cow Metro is as much like the Eighth 
Avenue line as the latter is like the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. 
He was amazed at the beauty of the 
stations and the cleanliness everywhere 
on the subway. This cleanliness also ex- 
tended to the streets which, he noticed, 
are not littered with all kinds of wrap- 
pers. Another thing which favorably 
impressed all the Americans was the 
absence of advertisements and bill 
boards on the Metro stations. 

Fourth on his list was the exhibition 
at the Museum of History showing the 
participation of Soviet youth during 
the war. Here, for the first time, he 
came face to face with graphically il- 
lustrated statistics of the Soviet war 
effort and a picture of the immeasure- 
able damage done by the Germans. 

“Of course,” he said, “I had heard 
all these things piecemeal, but the cold 
convincing figures of columns of sta- 
tistics made us realize why many houses 
are not sufficiently heated, why there 
is not enough electricity for everybody’s 
needs and why people are not very well 


The youth delegates from the United States arrive in Leningrad. 
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dressed. Only now do we realize how 
much the Soviet people have suffered in 
the interests of the war effort and how 
much they have to rebuild.” 

Doris Senk, representing the Ameri- 
can Youth for a Free World Organiza- 
tion, said she had often wondered, when 
she was in America, how people could 
live in cold places. In Minsk she had 
been unable to feel her fingers. The 
Russians, however, seemed to get on 
with their work under any conditions. 

“Visiting places has shown us people 
building a new world which is worth 
defending,” she said. ““Now we know 
why they can do without the things 
they do not have and still keep on work- 
ing for the future. The Russians do not 
say their country is Utopia and they 
know that Americans have many ma- 
terial advantages which they do not 
have yet, but they know that when they 
have developed their Country the ma- 
terial advantages will be available to 
everyone. Every Russian we talked to 
knew this and knew why he was work- 
ing and enduring discomfort. , 

“Before I came to the USSR I did 
not think that the Russians would be 
anything like Americans. In fact, I 
never thought of the human factor in 
thinking of the Russians. I did not real- 
ize they had the same sort of problems 
as we have, only theirs are on a much 
larger scale. If I ever thought of the 
Russians at all it was idealistically. But 
now that I have seen them in a human 
light I have quite new ideas about them. 

“There are so many similarities be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union that we ought to be able to get 
together very easily. In the youth move- 
ment, which I represent, we are fight- 
ing for the needs of the youth and of 
all of the people. 

“I realize now, from what I have 
seen and heard, that the Russians have 
been fighting for the same things since 
1917, and have actually been achieving 
them. We would all welcome a youth 
delegation from the Soviet Union to 
America. I personally feel that a peace- 
ful world depends to a great extent on 
friendship between Russia and the 
United States.” 

Alice Horton, representing 

(Continued on page 33) 
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STALINGRAD 
REBUILDS 


This month marks the second anniversary 
of the liberation of heroic Stalingrad 
from the Nazis. Today the city, which 
withstood what was undoubtedly the 
worst siege in history, is gradually but 
surely being restored. For details of the 
problems and progress of reconstruction 
see Jessica Smith's eye-witness story on 
page 7. 


Rebuilding, repaving, replanning and 
surveying—the men and women of Sta- 
lingrad have achieved miracles in 
rebuilding their city. The extent of de- 
struction can be seen in the bird's-eye 
view on the immediate left and the 
picture of the Volga (far left, center) 
which teems with shipping bringing in 
supplies and equipment. The girl at the 
top is smiling because she has been 
honored by her fellow-workers for setting 
@ record in laying bricks—!,000 in a 
single shift. 























THE BOOTBLACK 


A true story of a young 
Kharkov patriot 


by FEODOR KANDYBA 


T began the day Tolya Butyazhin, a 

Kharkov schoolboy, felt that he 
couldn’t look at a certain freshly-painted 
green fence any more. 

But I must tell you who Tolya is and 
how the story came to my ears. We met 
in the library of the Suvorov Military 
School, in the little town of Chuguev not 
far from Kharkov. 

A small, slight boy in the black Suvo- 
rov School uniform was sitting with 
Dzhardanov’s book Young Wings, open 


before him, but he was gazing some-. 


where above it and smiling at his own 
thoughts. I liked his face and wanted to 
‘talk to him, so I remarked: 

“You’re interested in aviation, I see.” 

“Yes, I’m going into the Air Force,” 
he replied. 

“What was it that amused you in that 
serious-looking book?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t the book—I just re- 
membered that I first decided to be a 
pilot while I was a bootblack.” 

“How was that?” I asked. And he told 
me his story, simple enough in its way 
and yet very surprising. 

He was Anatole Butyazhin and the 
son of an engineer in a’ Kharkov plant. 
They had lived in a little house on the 
outskirts of Kharkov; in Shatilovka, to 
be exact. He had gone to school, played 
with boys in the adjacent gully and lived 
totally unaware that life had something 
unusual in store for him. 

Then his father went to the war and 
Tolya was left at home with his mother. 
They went through nearly eighteen 
months of German occupation and were 
among the first to greet the Soviet troops 
who entered Kharkov in the early spring. 
The dark days were over. Life was be- 
ginning anew. 

But it appeared that all the trials of 
the war were not over. The Germans 
drew up large reinforcements, the Soviet 
armies retired eastward and the hideous 
days of the second occupation, which was 
to be far worse than the first, set in. 

Looking out of the window one morn- 
ing Tolya saw that the Germans who 
were living in the next house were paint- 
ing the fence green and sprinkling yellow 
sand on the paths. This meant that they 
were settling down seriously and were 
not intending to leave the city for a long 
time. It also meant that Tolya would 
have to say good-bye for some time to his 
father, his school, his Young Pioneers’ 
camp, his father’s factory, and that his 
mother would have to leave her work. 

Unable to bear the sight of that fence, 
Tolya nailed up the shutters so that it 
and the neat yellow paths would be shut 
off from view. 
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But it was very little help. At every 
step he saw the self-satisfied faces of 
the Germans, heard their guttural croak 
and the clatter of their ironbound 
boots. ... 

His feelings were shared by his 
friends, the other boys of Shatilovka. 
They all would have been glad to join 
the partisans or those who were working 
secretly underground, if they had knowa 
where to look for them. But they also 
understood that they would hardly be 
considéred suitable for such responsible 
duties. Still it was impossible for them 
to sit still and do nothing. 

Somewhere on the site of a recent bat- 
tle, they managed to pick up a rifle, some 
cartridges and several hand-grenades, 
which they hid in a cave in the deepest 
of the gullies. While the Germans were 
still asleep, the boys came to the cave 
and practiced shooting and throwing 
grenades. The rain-eroded gully was so 
deep and it was so isolated that things 
went smoothly enough for a time. Then 
the inevitable happened. Two SS men 
were passing at the very moment that 
Tolya’s grenade exploded. They heard 
the noise, saw the boys and started in 
pursuit. Tolya hid in the burdocks near 
his house and from there watched the 
Germans enter his home, shout some- 
thing to his mother, search the shed and 
the cellar and then leave, grumbling and 
cursing. 

When it was dark he went home. Pale 
and worn, his mother told him that the 
Germans had searched the entire place 
and declared that they would report 
Tolya’s conduct and he would be shot. 

“They'll never catch me, don’t worry. 
I'll cross the front and join our people,” 
he told his mother to console her. 

“But you’re only a child, only twelve,” 
his mother cried. But she understood 
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that there was no way out; it was too 
dangerous to conceal him here. 

All night long they sat with their arms 
around each other. As soon as the sky 
grew a little lighter, Tolya put on his 
old coat, took a piece of bread with him 
and set out. His mother saw him to the 
gate and said that she would not leave 
but would wait for her husband and son 
to return. Her eyes were dry, her face 
was very pale. 

By dinnertime Tolya was a long way 
from the city. He slept that night in a 
haystack and by daybreak was on his way 
again. German tanks, guns, trucks, troops 
and endless baggage were moving along 
the road. There was to be an offensive 
on Kursk and the Germans were bring- 
ing up reinforcements. Big guns thun- 
dered in the northeast. 

Soon he turned off the highway for he 
knew that it was better to cross the 
front at a quiet spot well away from the 
main roads. He went straight through 
woods and across fields, guided by the 
cannonade which grew louder. 

He had to pass through many villages 
and hamlets on his way. He chopped 
wood, swept yards, carried water. 
Housewives gave him a warm welcome 
and treated him to whatever they had 
in the house. 

The cannonade was very loud when 
he reached the village of Razumnoye. 

“Those. aré our guns—can you. hear 
them?” said an old man who took him 
in for the night. 

“And what if they’re German guns?” 
Tolya asked doubtfully. 

“No, they can’t be. Those are heavy 
guns and the Germans have mostly tanks 
here,” the old man said. 

German tanks rumbled down the road 
after a while. Some were a very specia 
kind that carried one enormous gun. 
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The old man retired to the cellar when 
it was dangerous to stay in the house any 
longer. After delaying long enough to 
count the tanks, Tolya followed him. 

The ccannonade thundered somewhere 
over their heads. Then machine guns 
and tommyguns were audible above it. So, 
there was a battle going on up there. 
When the shooting was over and the old 
man ‘and the boy crept out it was morn- 
ing and Soviet tanks were approaching 
along the village street. 

Half crazy with delight, the two ran 
out to meet the tankmen and they were 
taken to see the commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sokolov, who was eating break- 
fast on the grass before his tank. 

Tolya saluted and reported himself as: 

“Ex-schoolboy Anatole Butyazhin. I 
left Kharkov when the fascists occupied 
it, crossed the front and now I’m at your 
disposal. I want to defend my country 
like my father, Vasili Butyazhin, is de- 
fending it. I can shoot and throw gre- 
nades, I understand German. I am asking 
you to take me on as a scout.” 

“And how old are you, my lad?” the 
officer said, smiling. 

“Twelve, going on thirteen, Comrade 
Lieutenant Colonel, here is my school- 
card, I kept it on purpose.” 

“Tt’s'too early for you to start fighting. 
Why are you in such a hurry?” 

“My mother is in Kharkov. I prom- 
ised to go back to her with the Red Army 
units. You’re going to Kharkov, aren’t 
you? 

“We'll see,” the officer said, giving ‘the 
boy an attentive look. “Anyhow, sit down 
and have some breakfast with me.” 

Then he got a full account from Tolya, 
of his family and Kharkov, and how he 
had escaped and what he had seen on 
the road. The new German tanks with 
the large guns interested Sokolov. 

“Those are the new self-propelled 
guns, the Ferdinands. I know them. So 
you noticed them? Fifteen of them, you 
say? Good for you. We'll verify that.” 


A scout-pilot had seen these tanks, it. 


appeared. Later on the units met them 
in battle and put eight out of commis- 
sion. Sokolov shook hands with Tolya 
and said that the tankmen had agreed to 
take him into the unit and train him. 

He was given a uniform. The men 
taught him to shoot, showed him how a 
tank was constructed, sent him on er- 
rands to headquarters. But whenever he 
pleaded to be taken out on reconnais- 
sance or into battle, it raised a laugh. 

This was maddening. They were go- 
ing through the very places he had 
passed and his knowledge might be use- 
ful. But discipline was discipline and -he 
had to put up with things. 

One day Sokolov sent for him and 
asked him about a village on the other 
side of the woods that lay in front of 
them. The Germans were there and it 
was necessary to find out where they had 
hidden their tanks, guns and trucks. A 
pilot was just going up and he needed to 
know exactly what points to watch for 
ecause it was evident that the Germans 
were expecting large reinforcements. 

“Let me go this once with the scouts,” 
Tolya pleaded. “I stayed three days in 
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that place. I have friends there. I know 
every house. Honestly, nothing can hap- 
pen to me. I’ve thought out everything 
and I’ve got a plan.” 

Sokolov would not agree to let the 
boy go at first, but when he heard his 
scheme, -he laughed and agreed to let 
him go after all. 

Next morning the boy and two tank- 
men were busy on a job unlike any other 
in the unit. They were making a boot- 
black’s box according to the accepted 
pattern, with a foot rest, compartments 
for blacking, brushes and velvet polisher 
and a strap so that he could carry it over 
his shoulder.’ When it was ready and 
filled with everything a professional boot- 
black could require, Tolya changed into 
his own old clothes and stole through the 
woods to the German side. 

He reached the village without at- 
tracting notice and, once there, no one 
paid any attention to him. He beat a 
tattoo on the box with his brushes, as 
professionals did, looked about him, 
watched the Germans going about the 
village, and noted where the cars turned 
off and the direction from which the 
rumble of the tanks was coming. After 
sitting awhile at the crossroads, he went 
for a stroll around the village. 

On the whole he did not get the chance 
to clean many pairs of boots that day, 
but he did have a good look at the gully 
where the tanks and guns were, the kit- 
chens by the flour mill and the trucks 
covered with straw. As evening was com- 
ing on he returned to his unit and told 
them what he had seen. At dawn the 
following day Soviet artillery was di- 
rected at the places he had pointed out. 

Black smoke and fire mounted to the 
skies, and Tolya hopped about delight- 
edly. But the artillery could not strike 
all the places where the guns and cars 
were stationed. Many trucks and tanks 
were in pits dug under trees and where 
these trees~were Tolya was unable to 
explain, for he knew little about topog- 
raphy. 

Sokolov did not waste time question- 
ing Tolya; he sent for a pilot and sug- 
gested that he should take the boy along 
to point out where the trucks were con- 
cealed. 

Radiant, Tolya climbed into the plane. 
Almost brushing the treetops, it flew in a 
southwesterly direction. Tolya recog- 
nized at once the trees under which the 
cars were standing and the pilot dropped 
his anti-tank grenades and marked some- 
thing on his chart. The Germans were 
thrown into a panic. They, fired at the 
plane, but it continued its work and re- 
turned safely. Soon heavy guns completed 
the work begun by the grenades. 

The Soviet tank unit fought its way 
southward. Belgorod was behind it now. 
Tolya was with his friends and every 
day they were getting nearer Kharkov, 
nearer to the mother who was waiting 
for her son. 

One night they saw the sky turn blood 
red. Kharkov set ablaze by the retreating 
enemy was a huge conflagration. Tolya 
fancied that he saw his home in flames 
and heard his mother weeping. 

The battle continued all the next day 





and night. The following morning the 
Soviet tanks were in Kharkov’s environs. 

Tolya was running with the chain of 
men storming his birthplace, Shatilovka, 
and he was carrying a new tommygun, 
presented to him for his successful re- 
connaissance. He fired, ran, crawled, 
darted into cover, sheltered behind trees, 
fired again and then ran on ahead® Ger- 
mans fell, a terrific cheer shook the air, 
bullets whizzed by but Tolya was think- 
ing of the one thing—to find his mother. 

The familiar\ gully came in sight. This 
was their street and their home. It was 
still there, it had not been burned down, 
it was whole and sound. Tolya dashed 
into his home. It was empty; there was 
nobody in the shed, either. Where was 
his mother ? 

He ran to the cellar, and lifted the 
trap door. He could hear someone whis- 
pering down below. Almost beside him- 
self with joy, he called: 

“Mother, come out. I’ve come back 
and the Germans have gone!” 

“Tolya, sonny, is it you?” his mother’s 
voice came from below. 

A few seconds later he was in her 
arms, she was stroking his face, hugging 
the son who had returned to her alive 
and unhurt. Then, pale with the terrors 
they had gone through, the neighbors 
climbed out one after another and stood 
looking at the mother and her boy. 

The staff of the Guards’ tank unit 
took up its quarters in Tolya’s home. He 
was still attached to Lieutenant Colonel 
Sokolov. All Shatilovka saw the twelve- 
year-old boy in uniform, with his guards’ 
badge and tommygun. His school friends 
were proud of him. The tankmen, like 
Tolya, were in high spirits. This holiday 
mood lasted two days, then Sokolov had 
a long talk with Tolya’s mother and 
sent for the boy. 

“Well now, Anatole Butyazhin, 
guardsman, tommygunner and scout, we 
have to be moving on and you have to 
stay here with your mother and go back 
to school. Where’s your tommygun, hand 
it over.” 

Tolya was dumbstruck: he had ex- 
pected anything but this. What had he 
done? What was the matter? Puzzled 
and hurt, he handed back the gun. 

The officer read the hurt feeling in the 
boy’s eyes. 

“Don’t be so upset,” he said, and his 
eyes looked kind and smiling. “Children 
aren’t allowed to fight; that’s for grown- 
ups. You'll get your own back when you 
grow up and finish school. I'll be very 
sorry to part with you, but I have to do 
it—this is the army, and you know your- 
self we have to keep discipline.” 

He wrote down the number of the 
tommygun and handed it to Tolya. 

“Here, you keep this in remembrance 
of how you served your native city and 
liberated your mother. You can tell your 
father that Lieutenant Colonel Sokolov 
would be proud of a son like you.” 

A few hours later, Tolya was standing 
on the hillock, watching the tanks dwin- 
dling in the distance till they disappeared 
around a bend in the road. The war was 
marching westward. And Tolya Butya- 
zhin the schoolboy had finished with war- 
fare. 
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Question: Could you please comment 
on the current controversy in the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the United States. 
What is the purpose of the visit here of 
Archbishop Alexii? A Churchman, Bing- 


hamton, New York. 


Answer: This question refers to the 
report in the press concerning the visit 
here of Archbishop Alexii, of Yaroslavl 
and Rostov, and his efforts to help unite 
the dissident group within the Russian 
Church here with the Mother Church 
in Moscow. The leadership of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church here is divided 
mainly between Metropolitan Benjamin, 
who is the Exarch of the Moscow patri- 
archate for the United States, Canada 
and the Aleutian Islands, and Bishop 
Theophilus, who broke away from the 
Russian Church and is leading the schism 
within it here. 

This situation in the Russian Church 
in the United States had its beginning in 
the Soviet Revolution. Since the Revolu- 
tion and the separation of Church and 
State that followed it, a large number of 
the old Church authorities were against 
the new regime. The Church went even 
so far as to anathematize the Revolution. 
This attitude had its repercussions here. 
The Russian Orthodox clergy in the 
United States refused to recognize the 
regime and used the pulpit for political 
opposition to it. by 

The years of estrangement between 
the Soviet Union and America, that fol- 
lowed the establishment of the Soviet 
Government, made direct contact be- 
tween the Church of Moscow and the 
Orthodox Church here difficult. There- 
fore the Russian Church here, over a 
period of years, became administratively 


and theologically separated from the. 


Mother Church. Among the believers it 
was hoped that it was only a temporary 
condition that would soon right itself. 
However, a considerable number of Rus- 
sian political, anti-Soviet emigres, among 
them many reactionary nobles and poli- 
ticians who came here, used the Church 
as a ready platform for their anti-Soviet 
activities under the cloak of religion. 
These elements soon came to dominate 
the church to the point where they allied 
the Russian Church here with the so- 
called Carlowatsky Synod, headed by the 
pro-fascist Bishop Anastasii, now resid- 
ing in Switzerland. This is the church 
which supplied to Hitler the few Rus- 
sian clergymen that he had in his service 
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in the invasion of the Ukraine and Serbia. 

Many years ago Patriarch Sergii of 
Moscow pointed out to Bishop Platon 
here, the predecessor of Theophilus, that 
the Russian Church in America is de- 
generating into a political sect working 
against the best interests of the Russian 
Church in the United States and the 
Soviet Union and is also reflecting upon 
the millions of believers in Russia itself. 
He asked that the Church here respect 
the canons of the Orthodox Church and 
desist from continuing mainly as a prop- 
aganda apparatus. When the Church in 
the United States refused to heed the 
canonical authority of the Mother 
Church, the latter issued an interdict 
solely on the ground of cznonical insub- 
ordination. This interdict was to be lifted 
if the dissident group here was to join a 
united Russian Church. 

Many of the Orthodox believers who 
opposed the behavior of the political 
bishops here turned to Metropolitan Ben- 
jamin. However, in both sections of 
the Church, the laity and lower clergy, 
the hope for unification persisted, and, 
when in 1945 the all-Russian Church 
Sobor was convoked, to which both sec- 
tions of the Church here were invited, 
hope for unity rose high. Under the pres- 
sure of all the Russian communicants 
here, Theophilus accepted the invitation 
to the Sobor and, by implication, the can- 
onical authority of it, and sent a delega- 
tion of his church to attend it. 

As it is known, the Sobor re-estab- 
lished the Synod, which is the highest 
canonical authority, and the -Moscow 
patriarchate, and elected a_ patriarch. 
Formerly dissident groups within the 
Russian Church, from France to Man- 
churia, have re-established their connec- 
tion with the Moscow patriarchate. 

It is as a result of this action, and more 
particularly because the Theophilus dele- 
gation in Moscow insisted that the de- 
tails of the unification of the Church here 
would be best worked out here at home, 
that Archbishop Alexii was delegated to 
America. 

-It was proposed that a united all- 


American Sobor of the Russian Church. 


in the United States be convoked where 
the Metropolitan, that is the head of the 
American-Russian Church, would be 
elected. The Moscow patriarchate agreed 
to the candidacy of Theophilus, as well 
as to that of others, for the office. 
However, all of this work for unity 
is now stymied because of the fact that 
Theophilus, with the help of his most 
reactionary Bishop Vitalii, refuses to 
make any move toward unity and, as a 
matter of fact, obstructs such a move. 
Without going into the details of their 
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maneuvers to continue the schism and 
regarding the Church as a rallying point 
for political propaganda against the 
USSR, it suffices to point out the one 
fact that most reveals their intentions. 

Bishop Theophilus now declares that 
his Church will not break away from the 
pro-fascist Synod of Anastasii, and even 
insists that, as heretofore, his Church 
will pray for him at their religious serv- 
ices. This is done in accordance with 
honors customarily given to the recog- 
nized head of the church. 

Obviously, if Theophilus continues 
his allegiance to Anastasii, which is 
of course wholly political and not can- 
onical, the discussion of all other condi- 
tions for unification with the Mother 
Church with which he tries to becloud 
the issue become irrelevant. It is now 
clear that under pressure Theophilus 
found it necessary to send a delegation 
to the Moscow Sobor and now, in turn, 
he finds it possible to reveal his true in- 
tention to continue the schism. 

‘Up to this point Theophilus has en- 
joyed the support of the Episcopal 
Church here. It is to be hoped that upon 
realizing what is involved in this con- 
troversy and in the position that Theo- 
philus has taken, the Episcopal Church 
will not continue to give its support to 
that group. However, to. this day, the 
Episcopal Church has not made its po- 
sition clear. 

There is also considerable indignation 
among the Russian believers which will 
in time create unity in spite of the political 
bishops like Theophilus, Vitalii, et al. 


On the Lenin Mausoleum 


Question: What happened to the 
Lenin Mausoleum in the Red Square? 
Is his body still in there? J.L., East 
Orange, N. J. 


Answer: The Lenin Mausoleum is in- 
tact and stands on the Red Square where 
it did since his death. However, during 
the war, when the German invasion 
threatened the safety of Moscow and 
when the Germans tried to bombard 
Moscow from the air, the Soviets re- 
moved the body of Lenin from the 
mausoleum inland, out of reach of the 
German occupation and for almost four 
years the mausoleum was closed to the 
public. With the end of the war the 
body of Lenin was brought back to its 
resting place and since then there are 
steady queues of people, young and old, 
paying their respects to Lenin whose 
death the entire Soviet Union and mil- 
lions of peopie everywhere else commem- 
orated last month. Lenin died 22 years 
ago, on the 22nd day of January, 1924. 
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THE Russian Story, The Coming of 
Age of a Great People, by Nicholas 
Mikhailov. Published by Sheridan 
House, New York, 1945, 191 pp. 
$2.75. Special edition for Soviet Rus- 
sta Topay, $1.25. 


6s USSIANS—who are they, where 

lies, from whence comes their 
strength? What sort of a people are 
they who have given so unstintingly of 
their. blood that all peoples may be 
equal ? 

“The Russians have come to know 
themselves better in this mortal struggle. 
[ would like their friends, too, to know 
them better.” * 

Nicholas Mikhailov wrote these words 
as he concluded the forward to The 
Russian Story. And no reader can put 
down this book without feeling the im- 
pact of its remarkable message. Nor 
without a greater understanding df what 
made Russian history possible. 

Yet The Russian Story is not just an 
ordinary history book. It couldn’t be, 
because the details of a thousand years 
so rich in change could only be described 
in many volumes. 

Mikhailov, however, has managed to 
pick up judiciously certain vital histori- 
cal periods, and sketch them memorably 
tor the reader. At the same time the 
years of Russian struggle for national 
sovereignty and freedom are described 
so Clearly, that the whole assumes an 
understandable proportion. 

In his search to understand the Rus- 
sian people, Mikhailov goes back to the 
days of earlier German aggressors, the 
Knights of the Order of Sword Bearers. 
An early quisling, Tverdilo, by name, 
aided them. But in 1240, Prince Alex- 
ander of Novgorod won a great victory 
over the Knights on the banks of the 
Neva. This was not the last fight, but 
Russian unity had staved off the mortal 
danger, 

Then in 1380, an equally critical pe- 
riod, Muscovy struck a, powerful blow 
at the dominion of the Golden Horde. 
Not for a hundred years was the Tatar 
yoke to be lifted, but this was just an- 
other example of successful growing na- 
tional unity. As the author wrote: “Al- 
most all Russia backed Muscovy in this 
stern hour of trial.” 

Other great days are brought to mind. 
fn 1612, Kuzma Minin, an illiterate 
meat dealer encouraged the men of 
Nizhni-Novgorod against the Poles. The 
citizen-armed warriors marched on Mos- 
cow, aided by Tatars, Chuvash and Mor- 
covians, They besieged the Kremlin and 
finally drove out the invader. 

In 1709, Peter the Great conquered 
the redoubtable Charles the 12th of 
Sweden at Poltava, and the entire popu- 
lstion of the fortress aided with scythes, 
spikes and pitchforks. Closer to our 
times, 1812, saw the Grand Army utterly 
crushed and retreating, and in 1919 
the forces of the counter-revolution were 
utterly smashed by popular superhuman 
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A New Kind of History 
by PETER HADEN GUEST 


effort and skillful direction. 

But The Russian Story is more than 
the titanic battling of a people in their 
struggle for survival. Mikhailov, seeking 
more deeply into the hidden springs of 
history, traces the growth of the state 
from Kievian Russia in the 9th cen- 
tury, which became “one of the most 
powerful political entities of Europe,” 
to Muscovy, gradually emerging as the 
national leader. 

Amd the physical features of this 
enormous country are made “to live in 
truly poetic language. A land of Cossack 
vineyards and cherry orchards, of glaciers 
and oasis in Soviet Central Asia. 

The climate is so varied that, “Roses 
bloom in Transcaucasia when snow falls 
in Moscow.” In ancient days men bit 
slowly into the forests. After the Revo- 
lution, “man had ceased to adapt himself 
to his local environment; he was ac- 
tively changing it.” 

Cultural development, too, receives 
full treatment. One-fourth of the book 


deals with the great Russians in science 
and art, some names of which are too 
little known outside the Soviet Union. 
Other pages describe the amazing suc- 
cess of modern Soviet industrialization 
—which proved itself against fascist ag- 
gression. But above all it is the patriotic 
fervor of the people which is constantly 
emphasized, despite the fact that serfdom 
deprived them for so long of all the 
liberty within their own borders. In- 
deed, it was the indomitable will of the 
simple peasants which prevailed time and 
time again against the most savage and 
impossible odds. 

When finally in the last great conflict 
the Russians began the March to Berlin, 
Mikhailov sums up the reasons for the 
victory in these words: “Every factor 
told—loyalty to country; love of free- 
dom; spiritual wealth; tradition of cen- 
turies of struggle; latent dignity be- 
come apparent; inner strength to the 
point of overflowing. An impetuous erup- 
tion of Russian glory!” 

This is how the author describes the 
Russian spirit; but the book must be 
read to understand the full story. 


Vital Record for Past and Future 
by ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


USSR Foreicn Ponicy, by Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. Published by Coward- 
McCann, New York, 1945. 311 pp. 
$3.50. 


HIS is a very clear and precise 
record of one of the most disastrous 
periods in human history, the night- 
marish era between the two world wars, 
when, with every opportunity to build 
a new world of security, justice and 
peace, human folly scored what now 
seems like an all time low. There was 
no grim necessity that drove us into the 
second World War, but rather a wholly 
unnecessary and thoroughly reprehensible 
welter of incompetence, ignorance, self- 
ishness, faithlessness and double-dealing 
on the part of most of the so-called 
statesmen of Western Europe. There 
was no genuine loyality to any universal 
principle of common interest; there was 
not even any consistent or far-sighted 
pursuit of individual national interest 
and the infirmity of statesmen reflected 
the fears and confusions of the public. 
The primary element in all this mel- 
ancholy drift and disaster, the discon- 
certing challenge which the Western 
world was neither willing nor able to 
meet, was the Russian Revolution and 
the gradual emergence of a powerful 
new state with new values, new and 
disturbing policies, served with uncom- 
mon resolution. 

This new state was grounded on a 
passionate conviction. The force of its 
ideals gave unity, consistency and direc- 
tion to its foreign policy that contrasted 
strangely with the faltering and un- 
realistic course of the principal European 
governments. That the declared pur- 
poses of Soviet foreign policy were in 
principle unexceptional—peace and inter- 





national cooperation—made no real dif- 
ference to the Western chancelleries, 
well accustomed as they were to pious 
generalities which they did not mean 
and from the first thoroughly frightened 
by the extravagances of the Revolutiop 
and the implications of its program. 

This failure of the Western democ- 
racies to gauge the character of the new 
Russia was one of the supreme disasters 
of all time, one-that came close to the 
ultimate wreckage of civilization. Of this 
there can hardly be two opinions. That 
the failure of the Western democracies 
to combine with Russia in resisting crim- 
inal aggression, or in furthering disarm- 
ament and establishing collective security, 
permitted, if not invited, the second 
World War is no longer in dispute. 

Hence, the history of this confused 
period with its tragic consequences is 
one of the most important topics for 
historical and political study. We must 
know just what happened and why. 
Foreign policy, however it may be pushed 
around by evidence, by popular move- 
ments or specialized pressure, does fol- 
low patterns that have some basis in 
national character, in national tradition 
and in long-range policy. Thus, the 
record of this period is vital for the 
present and the future. This record 
Mr. Yakhontoff has delivered with ex- 
ceptional clarity and consistency. It is 
a thoroughly competent and illuminating 
performance. He writes with sympathy 
for the Soviet point of view. It is ob- 
vious that the confusions, the evasions, 
the stupidities and. treacheries of some 
of the figures in the Western world 
might have justly aroused stronger ex- 
pressions of contempt, but he avoids 
rhetoric and emotion and displays the 
entire political process with cool factual- 
ity that is wholly convincing. 
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The book, thus, becomes indispensable 
for anyone who would understand our 
own time. It is particularly useful at 
this moment when those who hate and 
fear Russia are again busy industriously 
trying to poison the public mind. For 
this the most dependable antidote is a 
recital of the facts. The public is in- 
creasingly suspicious of opinions that 
are not backed by knowledge. Mere 
accusations are no longer tolerable nor 
suspicions excusable. Mr. Yakhontoff’s 
book has the firmness and specificity of 
a text book and should so be used 
by all who are concerned with the 
present world situation. Morever, it dis- 
plays a momentum and consistency in 
Soviet policy that encourages confidence 
in Russia’s intentions and hopefully fore- 
casts the future of her foreign policy. 

The book is well written. It has a 


‘narrative flow that carries the reader 


along. The dismal facts are painful 
enough, but there does emerge the story 
of a strong, young and honorable nation 
whose purposes and plans are directed 
not merely to her own security but to 
world cooperation. The specialists will 
be particularly grateful for the very 
full use of dates which makes it possible 
to fix in its relations every episode, and 
he will also respect Mr. Yakhontoff’s 
brief, modest but illuminating, com- 
ments and interpretations. 

The quotations from the principal 
Soviet figures are skillfully used. There 
are ample and much needed footnotes. 
In several cases we might have had more. 
The writer missed Stanley Baldwin’s 
statement in New York that the world 
enemy was not Germany but Com- 
munism, an episode worth further study. 

As in all books, particularly in war- 
time, there are several unimportant slips, 
as when Litvinov arrived on Nov. 7, 
1941, instead of on Pearl Harbor Day, 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

Mr. Yakhontoff has been uncommonly 
generous to his colleagues who have 
tried to write on the same subject. 

This is an admirable and. important 
book which ought to be industriously 
used by all who are trying to understand 
our own day and to work successfully 
for a better future. 


NEW MAP OF USSR 


M” lovers will welcome the beau- 
tiful new pictorial map of the 
Soviet Union which has just been pub- 
lished by the American Society for Rus- 
sian Relief (formerly Russia War Re- 
lief). 

It is a large wall map showing the 
administrative divisions of the USSR, 
the capitals and chief centers of the 
country, indicating the industrial and nat- 
ural resources, the mountains, rivers and 
seas. Delightfully designed by Joseph Le 
Boit, it is done in rich pastels that will 
make a pleasing wall decoration as well 
as a geographical guide to the Soviet 
Union. Le Boit has not only executed a 
map of beauty, but has injected delight- 
ful humor and whimsy into the peoples 
and animals he has drawn so that the 
map combines beauty, usefulness and 
charm. It sells for $1.00. 
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Condolences on Death 


Of Theodore Dreiser 





Theodore Dreiser 


HEODORE DREISER will be forever 
"Scone in. the Soviet Union, 
declare messages of condolences from 
the Writers of the USSR, where the 
great writer’s works were widely read. 
Shortly after the news of his death was 


published over there, condolences were 
sent to Corliss Lamont, Chairman of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, from Nikolai ‘Tikhonov, 
President of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
The text of the cable reads: 

“News of the death of Theodore 
Dreiser came as a great shock to us all. 
This outstanding writer enjoyed well- 
deserved popularity among all sections 
of Soviet readers. His “American Trag- 


edy,” “Sister Carrie” and others are’ 


among the most widely read books in 
the Soviet Union. All his work is per- 
meated with feelings of close contact 
with life and profcund love for people. 
His death is a great loss to world liter- 
ature. In the person of Theodore Dreiser, 
we are burying not only a great writer 
but a prominent progressive, an outstand- 
ing friend of the Soviet Union and a 
fighter against fascism and all forms of 
reaction. The memory of Theodore 
Dreiser will be forever retained by Sov- 
iet writers.” . 

Another message was received from 
Vladimir Kemenov, President of VOKS 
(Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries), and Samuel Mar- 
shak, Vice-President of the Literature 
Section of VOKS, expressing heartfelt 
condolences. 


The Detective Stery 
In the USSR 


HOUGH very few detective stories 

have appeared in the Soviet Union 
interest in this type of fiction is growing 
and a detective section of the Union of 
Soviet Writers has been formed. An ad- 
dress on the technique of the modern 
detective story by Eugene Lann, novelist 
and critic, recently attracted a large 
audience in Moscow. 

Lann said that the Soviet detective 
story should never attempt to distract the 
reader’s attention from reality by offer- 
ing an escapist fantasy. On the con- 
trary, its aim should be to provide an 
exercise in the use of imagination and 
resource. 

He made an analysis of the principles 
of composition and methods of treatment 
employed by some of the best English 
and American detective writers, taking 
as his text the work of Anthony Berkeley, 
Agatha Christie and Dorothy Sayers. 

The best detective fiction of today, 
he maintained, differs essentially. from 
the older type. For one thing much more 
space is devoted to analysis of character 
and motives. More is left to the reader’s 
imagination. The old type of story, on 
the other hand, had a deadening effect. 
It shocked the reader and paralyzed his 
initiative. This was true of the work of 
even the most famous of the older 
writers, such as Conan Doyle, Lann 
declared. 


The detective writer of today tries to 
enlist the reader as an assistant in the 
process of detection, or even as a rival 
of the detective himself. The reader is 
taken into the author’s confidence. Lann 
pointed out that the best of these novels 
depend for their appeal upon the read- 
er’s quick-wittedness and ingenuity, as 
for instance Anthony Berkeley’s Choco- 
late Box Murder, Agatha —Christie’s 
Orient Express and Van Dine’s The 
Bishop Murder Case. 

It is now the rule to suggest at some 
stage in the story more than one possi- 
ble solution of the mystery, and in this 
respect novels by the two first-named 
writers are extremely interesting. The 
old detective story presented no exciting 
situations offering premises for new and 
unexpected conclusions. But that of to- 
day is an excellent school in clear logical 
reasoning, inasmuch as the author in- 
vites the reader to enter fully into the 
detective’s methods, holds back no clues 
and lets the reader possess all the infor- 
mation at the disposal of the detective. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
agreed that the Soviet detective novel 
should not occupy itself with mere sen- 
sationalism or mental. acrobatics. It 
should be based on the experience of 
Soviet criminologists, and its aim should 
be practical and educative. 

Lydia Evseyeva 
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Once THERE Was A Gir, directed by 
Victor Eisimont, scenario by V. 
Nedebrovo, photography by G. Garib- 
ian, produced by Soyuzdetfilm (Chil- 
dren’s Film Studios), distributed by 
Artkino. 


N Once There Was a Girl, ‘director 

Eisimont has brought to the screen a 
story of the siege of Leningrad with 
warmth and great delight. In it noth- 
ing is seen of the fighting, nothing of 
guns and factories working twenty-four 
hours a day, nothing of the fascist planes 
striking to tear Lenin’s city out of the 
earth, nothing of the military organiza- 
tion of the city’s people into a wall of 
human will which, despite hunger and 
bombs and death and encirclement, kept 
the fascists from the city. These things 
are not on the screen. 

But they live as part of the space and 
time of the two children whose story this 
is. They live through such daily experi- 
ences as making a doll’s dress, or wait- 
ing for a letter; through the laughter 
and bitterness of childhood friendship; 
through the wordless grief of the child 
who sees her mother die and grow si- 
lent; through the strange boundaries of 
the child’s mind that perceives but does 
not understand the size and heroism of 
its world; through such moments as 
when the wounded child opens her eyes, 
sees at last her father returned, and 
curls herself around his great arm and 
goes to sleep with new comfort. 

The real life of a child has been rare 
on the screens of any country. With the 
exception of a few films like La Mater- 
nelle, University of Life, Poile de Carotte 
and sequences in The Human Comedy, 
4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Journey for 
Margaret and The Rainbow, the tradi- 
tional screen child is either a delightful, 
Precocious mimic or an atrocious, psy- 
chologically deformed parrot. The child 
usually presented on the screen is more 
of an “adult in miniature” than the 
medieval paintings of the Christ child. 
It is the child imitating the adult and 
invented for the entertainment of the 
adult without regard to the true shapes 
and values of the child’s experiences or 
the peculiar qualities of the child’s quick 
energies, his deep-rooted feelings, his 
intense concentrations and sudden shifts. 

Eisimont has created his children with 
extraordinary sensitivity and depth. He 
has given us not merely an honest out- 
line of the nine-year-old, Nina, and the 
five-year-old, Natasha, but he has made 
their moments of life on the screen 
so rich in characterization, so individual, 
so full of random, spontaneous gesture, so 
imaginatively responsive to their environ- 
ment, that one experiences the ebullience 
and seriousness of the real child. It will 
take me a long time to forget the charm- 
Ing zig-zag play of the two children 
Which starts with a minor battle over 
mudpies: the older Nina wildly swing- 
ing Natasha on a rope swing and running 
oit at the sound of the postman, while 
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Children that Really Live on the Screen 


A film review by LEO HURWITZ 


little Natasha furiously kicks her legs as 
she swings back and forth, unable to get 
off the moving swing by herself; their 
breathless run down to the river where 
the postman. is passing out the mail; 
Nina’s hungry disappointment when all 
the mail has been distributed and there 
is no word from her father at the front. 
Or Natasha, the actress daughter of an 
actress, imitating her mother’s song with 
incredible mimicry that grasps every tone 
and gesture and yet converts it into the 
child’s own; or, Nina explaining the 
meaning of encirclement to little Na- 
tasha, to whom it is half game and half 
reality. 

These, and the other episodes in the 
film, give you two real Leningrad chil- 
dren. Eisimont and his scenarist have 
not succumbed to the temptation of 


speaking their own thoughts through 
their child characters. This is a difficult 
job—even in a sincere film not made 
with both hands on the titillation but- 
tons that ring the bells in the box office. 
A man who fought and lived through the 
siege of Leningrad, like Eisimont, has 
things to speak out that may not easily 
fit into the experiences of children. But 
he has resisted making his children the 
puppets of his own ideas and feelings, 
which would have resulted in a bathetic 
destruction of the reality of his picture. 
Instead, he has stayed with his job of 
creating on the screen the lives of two 
children in a single apartment house in 
Leningrad. And just as Blake saw “the 
world in a grain of sand,” we can see in 
this film the heroism of Leningrad and 
its people. 


Little Natasha measures medicine for her mother in “Once There Was a Girl,” latest Soviet 
film on American screens. 





Women in the USSR 


IN 1940, on the eve of war, there were 
130,000 women engineers and_techni- 
cians in the Soviet Union. Half the stu- 
dents in higher educational institutions 
and technical schools were women. 

The Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Chuvash Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic is a 
woman. A Yakut woman is Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Yakut ASSR. The Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Turkmenian SSR is a Turkme- 
nian woman. The Deputy People’s Com- 
missar for Light Industry of the Geor- 
gian SSR is Tamara Berkadze. 

During the war 56 women 
titled “Hero of the Soviet Union.” 


were 


American Literature 
WORKS by American authors are fre- 


quently included in literary recitals given 
in Moscow, and frequently American 
literature constitutes the entire program 
of well known elocutionists. 

Recently Elena Gogoleva, Peoples 
Artist of the RSFSR, gave a program of 
poems by Whitman, Poe and Longfellow. 

Natalia Efron, Honored Artist of the 
Republic, at a recent recital of American 
literature devoted the first half of her 
program to a montage of Nathan Asch’s 
novel, “The Office.” The second half of 
the program was devoted to reading Jack 
London’s story “Smoke Bellew” which 
graphically shows how in the deadly 
grapple for life a deep friendship is 
sealed between two men. 
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American soldiers in the USSR. Above: Sgt. S. S. McCall, of Augusta, Ga., talks with two 
young veterans of the battles of Leningrad and Stalingrad. Below: Soviet girls dish out chow 
to men who took part in the shuttle raids over Germany. 


RUSSIANS ENTERTAIN G. I.’s 


(Continued from page 10) 


much preferred a less conspicuous posi- 
tion; how we shivered in the unheated 
auditorium, taking off only our hats; 
how in spite of heavy socks and arctic 
boots, our feet were slowly frozen by 
temperatures which converted the act- 
ors’ speeches into mist; how we often 
wished we had never left our warm 
barracks, but were ashamed to walk 
out early before hosts whom four fuel- 
less winters had already inured. 

The audience hushed suddenly as 
the curtains were drawn revealing the 
five-tiered, gaily costumed chorus stand- 
ing at the back of the stage. In front of 
them sat the orchestra, consisting main- 
ly of strings. The remaining space, a 
pretty stingy allotment, was reserved 
for soloists and dancers. The master of 
ceremonies stepped .out, welcomed the 
audience, and told us how happy the 
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artists were to be able to perform be- 
fore Americans (one of our sergeants 
interpreted). -When he finished, a 
woman stepped forth to conduct the 
first number, “Kill the Enemy,” by 
Dunaevsky. She raised her baton and 
the show was on. 

The first few minutes were pretty 
confusing. The whole effect was so 
wonderful, so thrilling, so unexpected, 
that cool analysis was impossible. I 
trembled with emotion and excitement. 
Looking back I saw a sea of G.I. jaws 
hanging agape—they may not have 
felt as I did, but it was obviously an 
experience for all of them. 

Just what did these railroad work- 
ers have? First of all the orchestra pro- 
duced an animated and ‘“‘zooming”’ tex- 
ture unlike anything I had ever heard. 
It seemed to bound like a_tremen- 


dously agile dog, and rebound like a 
great bow whose arrow has been 
loosed. I still don’t know whether the 
effect was due to orchestration, seating 
arrangement, just plain musicianship, 
or some combination of factors. What- 
ever it was, a vivid memory of its pe- 
culiar energy remains with me. 
Secondly, the woman who conducted 


the first half of the concert was. very 


impressive and far superior to the man 
who succeeded her in the second half 
of the program. One had the feeling 
she was blowing the winds, drawing 
the bows and swatting the percussions, 
so cleanly and effectively did she guide 
her players. In appearance she more 
closely resembled a neat, efficient 
American business woman in her early 
thirties than either an orchestra con- 
ductor or a railroad engineer, her orig- 
inal profession. 

Thirdly, the chorus was terriffic. It 
is almost redundant to discuss the deep 
moving quality and magnificent har- 
mony of the better Russian choruses. 
Suffice it to say that a large section of 
Russian opinion at the performance 
rated the ensemble over some of the 
best in the country. 

The conclusion of the first number 
was greeted by what is better described 
as a “spontaneous roar” than just. ap- 
plause. In a frenzy the Americans 
cheered, clapped, and stomped their 
appreciation. 

Number after number was _per- 
formed without loss of momentum. 
Whether it was an Armenian folk song, 
a White Russian dance, or a Ukrainian 
song, our men were wildly enthusiastic. 
The first half of the program (which 
was devoted to purely Soviet. works) 
was climaxed with a performance of 
Svyetit Mesyats or “The Moon Is 
Shining” (featured in the American 
film ‘The Cossacks”). Chorus and or- 
chestra played with it for a few min- 
utes. At the end of a phrase there was 
silence, the conductor stepped back and 
a balalaika player in costume strolled 
onto the stage looking for all the world 
like the wand’ring minstrel, his easy 
smile and nonchalance belying the vir- 
tuosity he was displaying on the instru- 
ment. He strutted his stuff a while and 
then he too stepped back—out flew the 
wild Ukrainian dancers. Without a 
doubt they were the piece de resistance. 
I don’t know anything technical about 
the dance, but I knew I was seeing 
something rich and full of content as 
opposed, for example, to jitterbugging 
or tap-dancing which, in contrast, are 
purely technique superimposed on 
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rhythm. These were vigorous, colorful, 
gay, and flirtatious. The girls not only 
made love to their partners—they flirt- 
ed continuously with the G.I.’s, one of 
the factors which accounted for their 
sizzling popularity. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to songs and dances of the 
United Nations. Three Czech songs 
were followed by a Polish dance, a 
Norwegian partisan song, and _ the 
French Estella. Great Britain was rep- 
resented by a beautiful rendition of 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” and 
a “19th Century Sailor Dance.” Weeks 
afterward our fellows were still sing- 
ing dosveedaneya moy Peekadeely 
(goodbye my Piccadilly) from “Tip- 
perary.” Nina Chumarova, “blond 
bombshell” of the ensemble; who 
sparked the “Sailor Dance,” practical- 
ly set the American section on fire with 
her flashing smile. It was Nina’s ap- 
pearance which necessitated explaining 
to the Russians that whistling is an 
expression of approval coming from 
the Americans. In Russia to whistle is 
equivalent to: hissing. 

“Old Man River” and “Halls of 
Montezuma,” the Marine anthem, per- 
formed by orchestra and_ chorus, 
launched the American part of the 
program. A charming girl, Zoya Ros- 
zhlestvenskaya, soloed in the third 
song, “Jinglebells.”’ She was. so fetch- 
ingly attired in a luxurious, blue-satin, 
hoop-skirted affair with loads of white 
fur that she drew three rounds of ap- 
plause from our appreciative male 
hearts before singing a note. 

Our popular Christmas classic was 
subjected to a classy face-lifting. Ini- 
tiated with very delicate treatment 
from the strings, it built up gradually, 

- concluding with the soloist coloratur- 
ing in harmony with full orchestra and 
chorus. Santa never heard it played 

| like that. In my opinion Zoya was the 
| outstanding talent of the day. In ad- 
dition to the fine quality of her voice, 
| she possessed remarkable control and 
| was capable of the most subtle refine- 
ment and nuance of expression. 
As announced to us, the last piece 
on the program was a ballet-satire on 





19th century American barn dances 
with most of the material derived from 
Mark Twain sources. The cast con- 


sisted of four couples and a director or 
, caller. The costuming was amusing. I 
; especially remember the caller who was 
: dressed in a bright red, tight-fitting 
suit. The funniest scene occurred when 
an old man sporting a huge white han- 
dlebar moustache and wearing a bowl- 
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‘or the Song and Dance Ensemble of the 


‘of the Trade Unions the Ivanovs could 


er hat sneaked away from his decrepit 
wife, teetered to the front of the stage, 
and swung into a real hot jig which 
ended when his wife, ‘seeing him in 
action, fainted. 

The grand finale was a presentation 
of the flags and singing of the anthems 
of the United Nations. The power of 
orchestra and chorus reached a high 
emotional climax in our “Columbia” 


THROUGH CULTURE 


(Continued from page 11) 


sung by a Russian dressed as an Amer- 
ican sailor and Dunaevsky’s “Song of 
the Native Land” sung by a giant Rus- 
sian soldier wearing the “Hero of the 


Soviet Union” decoration. When it 
was all over, we cheered and cheered— 
it seemed like we would never stop. I 
don’t think the railroad workers will 
ever forget us. I know we'll never 
forget them. 


A NATION GROWS 


sume that Comrade Ivanov and _ his 
wife wish to spend an evening in a 
“cultured” way. What do they do? 
They have the choice of theaters, 
of course—although tickets are pretty 
hard to get, so great is the demand. 
Still they can buy their tickets in their 
factories, in the subway ticket booths, 
at the central ticket office. On Sept. 
9, 1945, to take one definite date, they 
could have gone to the Bolshoi Thea- 
ter to hear Eugene Onegin or see Don 
Quixote. Vhe Filial (Branch) of the 
Bolshoi on that day performed The 


Well, the feature picture was Fle- 
phant Boy with Sabu. This ran in 
eleven theaters simultaneously. The 
Berlin Conference documentary ran 
in six theaters, the technicolor Victory 
Parade in six, Days and Nights in four- 
teen, His Butler’s Sister with Deanna 
Durbin in eight, Bambi in one, Char- 
ley’s dunt was at the Theater of the 
Young Auditor, Song of Russia was 
being screened in two theaters, and 
so on. Incidentally, this factual re- 
cital of the showing of American films 
is a rather effective answer to those 


Barber of Seville. The Komsomol who claim that Russia refuses to give 
Theater gave So /t Shall Be. ‘The _ her citizens information about our life. 
Kamerny ‘Theater performed The The 1945-1946 theater season be- 
Wedded Bride. The Stanislavsky gan after the date we have chosen for 


our examination of a Moscow “cul- 
tural” evening. It reflects the impact 
of allied unity upon the Soviet mind 
and the Soviet scene. By contra-posi- 
tion we are at disadvantage. This 
season the Moscow stage presents, 
among other plays, two by Lillian Hell- 
man—The Little Foxes and Watch on 
the Rhine, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, It Happened One Night, 
taken from our movie of the same 
name, Shaw’s Pygmalion, Hamlet, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Othello, 
three plays by J. B. Priestley. 

But the major theaters are only a 
tiny portion of the rich theatrical fare 
of the Soviet capital. I was entranced 
by the theaters, choral societies, and 
ballet groups .of the Railwaymen’s 
Club. They functioned on a full time 
basis, had casts and staffs of hundreds 
and played to “Standing Room Only” 
at all times. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of Moscow’s cultural life is that pre- 
sented by the lectures organized by 
the Lecture Bureau of the Committee 
on Higher Schools and other organ- 
izations. The country’s best informed 
men participate and give their views 
on current affairs. Subjects last year 
included Hegelian philosophy, the Cri- 
mea Conference, Great Britain, the 


Theater gave Duena. The other thea- 
ters were still closed for the season. 

Suppose the Ivanovs wanted some- 
thing in the lighter vein on that day. 
Well, they could have gone to the 
Central House of the Red Army to 
hear Eddi Rozner’s excellent jazz band 


People’s Commissariat for Internal Af- 
fairs (yes, the NKVD). At the House 
of the Scientists, Vsevolod Aksenov 
recited that evening and, at the Mos- 
cow Puppet Theater, “Snow Queen” 
was given. At the Hall of Columns 
have attended a concert by the Trade 
Union Song and Dance Ensemble. 

.Ewven this did not exhaust the possi- 
bilities. The October Hall of the 
House of Trade Unions offered a 
reading of the novel Port Arthur by 
its author A. N. Stepanov, and the 
Lecture Hall of the Politechnical 
Museum had an evening of “humor.” 
At the Gorky Park of Culture and: 
Rest Russia’s most favorite vaudeville 
actors were featured. 

If the Ivanovs fancied sport that 
daf they could have gone to the Park 
of Culture and Rest to see boxing 
and wrestling. 

What did 
Sept. 9? 


the movies show on 
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British Elections, President Roosevelt, 
The Origin of the World and so on. 

But these are only the more widely 
advertised lectures, held mainly at the 
Hall of the Unions and at the Scientists 
Club. In addition, every night, Mos- 
cow has literally hundreds of lectures 
in factory clubs and in the shops dur- 
ing the evening or midnight break. The 
lecture manager of the Railroad Work- 
ers’ Club told me that they averaged 
ten to twenty lectures an evening given 
in round houses, in stations, and in 
out-of-the-way railway points around 
Moscow. By the way, all lecturers are 
paid, and paid very generously, indeed. 

A feature of Moscow’s cultural life 
that always interested me and made 
me wonder why we haven’t thought of 
it, is the use of the neighborhood movie 
theater as a neighborhood club. Often 
the local theaters arrange meetings of 
producers and actors with the public, 
invite scenario writérs to become ac- 
quainted with the audience, arrange 
personal appearances of composers and 
so on. Even the central theaters do 
this to some extent. For example the 
Metropole Theater, that has three 
small viewing halls operating at the 
same time and showing simultaneously 
three different films, has a_ lobby 
equipped with stage. While people wait 
for the performances to begin or con- 
clude (you can’t enter a movie per- 
formance after it has begun) they are 
entertained by orchestras, jazz bands, 
singers, dancers. Some theaters have 
dancing. Others supplement the above 
activities by chess and checkers, read- 
ing rooms and so on. 

It might be suggested that one ex- 
pects Moscow, as the capital, to have 
all this theatrical and cultural activity. 
But what about the provinces? Well, 
some time ago I was at the musical 
comedy theater in Baku. It was pretty 
much what one could expect of a small 
city. I should not care to see it twice. 
But on the other hand, the Azerbaid- 
zhan theater and opera and ballet in 
Baku offer a rare treat in performances 
which can be seen nowhere elese in the 
world but Azerbaidzhan. Friends who 
have seen Othello in Armenian, in 
Erivan, say the performance would 
satisfy the most exacting critics of Fer- 
rer and Robeson. 

In Odessa I attended the famous 
Opera. It has grown a bit shabbier 
with the war years and is only begin- 
ning to regain its former quality. But 
to see a large opera and ballet company 
performing in a provincial city of 600,- 
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000, from which the Germans were 
expelled less than a year before, was 
most inspiring. All Odessa theaters are 
packed at every performance. ‘The 
Musical Comedy in Odessa, in distinc- 
tion to that in Baku, is of very high 
caliber and really quite good, with 
well-staged productions that are well- 
costumed and have excellent actors. 

In passing through Kiev I noticed 
that all Ukrainian theaters were open, 
even though their regular buildings in 
most cases were destroyed. In this city, 
where the Germans killed more than 
85,000 Jews at Babiy Yar, it was in- 
spiring to note that the Ukrainian Jew- 
ish Theater functioned and on the day 
of my visit was playing Tevye the 
Milkman. 

The rich cultural life of the coun- 
try is reflected in yet another way, 
through the theatrical and artistic news- 
papers. There are newspapers for the 
theater, for the creative arts, for the 
movies. These newspapers faithfully 
record the development of arts in the 
metropolis and the provinces. Recently 
much was made of the completion in 
wartime of the Novosibirsk Opera and 
Ballet Theater, supposed to be one 
of the best in the Union. I heard that 
the Yiddish Theater in Birobidzhan, 
with its opera and ballet groups, is of 
very high standard, and I have had op- 
portunity to meet many composers and 
actors belonging to the various nation- 
alities of the USSR — Armenians, 
Georgians, Uzbeks. Of the latter, Ta- 
mara Khanum, exponent of. the Uzbek 
and Central Asian dances and music, 
draws SRO audiences on her annual 
pilgrimages to Moscow. 

Not being a dramatic critic of vast 


erudition and experience, I do not fear. 


to say that the Russian theaters appeal 
to me and, I believe, by and large, 
their standard of performance is very 
high. I cannot say that of the opera, 
where the voices, I think, are inferior 
to the Metropolitan. But the ballet, 
of course, is superb. 

It was interesting to see the effect 
of the ballet on the American soldiers 
stationed in Moscow. 

There was a friend of mine in Mos- 
cow, Private Joe Mallek, of Buffalo. 
The night before his departure for 
home, after nearly two years in Mos- 
cow, he told me that he had seen Don 
Quixote eleven times and Swan Luke 
eight times. He had seen Bachchisarai 
Fountain four times. We talked of this 
fine ballet which apparently impressed 
him very much. 
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“You remember that scene where 
all those men dance?” he asked me, 
a little breathlessly in thinking back 
to what is probably one of the finest 
ballet scenes. 

“Toa” 

“Well, you remember how the hero 
comes out from behind a column and 
creeps along towards the girl. You 
can see his muscles play and the lights 
flash on his long curved dagger. He 
creeps closer and closer, but she doesn’t 
see him. She dances on. And then, 
and then . . . he lunges forward at 
her! Wow! Is that good!” 

Well, with his American exuber- 
ance Joe made a rather good point. It 
is good, this Russian ballet. But not 
only the ballet. 

What is good is the emphasis on 
things cultural, the constant struggle 
for self activity, the acrid criticism of 
trade union and municipal administra- 
tions that pay too little attention to 
the theater, the spending of enormous 
sums for clubs and movies and sports. 
The Moscow Railroad Workers’ Club 
with its four propaganda club trains, 
its libraries and its theaters spends 21,- 
000,000 rubles a year. 

“Where do you get the money?” 
I asked its secretary, Naumov. 

“From the Government,” he replied. 

“And what if you run short?” 

He smiled. “We never do. We 
make more money than we spend on 
our theaters and other activities. But 
in any case we could get all we want 
providing we use it for cultural pur- 
poses.” 

The very word “culture” has gone 
deeply into Soviet consciousness. Even 
the campaign for better work, for 
better methods of work in the shaps is 
called struggle for “culture” on the 
job. 

So you see the Ivanovs really live 
a rich cultural life. They imbibe cul- 
ture, they teach it to their children, 
they understand that through culture 
a nation grows and develops stature. 

And even in war this helped. The 
Soviet soldier was a cultured man while 
the German, despite his vaunted Kul- 
tur, was a brute. I have seen German 
prisoners—all, beginning with a Hei- 
delberg graduate doctor that I met in 
Odessa and ending with a Catholic 
graduate of a divinity school taken 
prisoner in Minsk when fighting a last 
ditch battle—gave the impression of 
utter lack of understanding of the finer 
things of life. 

And there is a great lesson here. 
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numerous legal disabilities, the Pale of 
Settlement, the exclusion of Jews from 
agricultural and heavy industry (with 
insignificant exceptions), the numerous 
clausus, the merciless political and so- 
cial discrimination, worked havoc with 
Jewish lives of old Russia. These con- 
ditions created a type of Luft-mensch 
(a person without a definite source of 
income, thus, “living on air”) which 
undermined the economic structure and 
vitality of the Russian Jews. Only four 
per cent of the Jews under the tsarist 
regime were workers in heavy industry, 
and only two per cent were engaged in 
agriculture—and even these lived on a 
precarious folerance, in. constant fear 
of being deprived of the opportunity to 
continue their work. 

After the Revolution, Jewish lives 
had to be rebuilt anew on productive 
foundations. It was a tremendous task 
demanding the greatest effort upon the 
part of the Jews themselves. Its reali- 
zation was possible only because of the 
unlimited assistance of the Government 
and the people of the USSR as a whole. 
By 1934, the number of Jewish work- 
ers in heavy industry grew to fully 
twenty-five per cent of the total Jewish 
population, while the non-productive 
occupations were reduced from fifty- 
five per cent to between five and eight 
per cent. In the Ukraine, the Crimea 
and Byelo-Russia, where some 250,000 
Jews were settled on land in more or 
less compact groups, five Jewish Auton- 
omous Rayons (equivalent to a county 
in the United States) were formed. 
The densely populated European part 
of the Soviet Union, however, did not 
present opportunities for the develop- 
ment of any really large continuous 
Jewish settlement which would enable 
the Jews to develop their own self- 
governing community on a substantial 
scale. Under these conditions it would 
have been impossible for the Jews of 
the Soviet Union to achieve actual 
equality with the other nationalities 
with regard to the attributes of state- 
hood already possessed by practically 
all other ethnographic groups of the 
USSR. 

To enable the Jews to enjoy actual 
equality with other nationalities, with 
regard to their- constitutional right to 
self-government and all-sided cultural 
development, they were given an oppor- 
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REASON FOR BIROBIDZHAN 





The House of So- 
viets, in Birobid- 
zhan, 





tunity to develop a Jewish territory of 
their own within the USSR. The eco- 
nomic conquest of the virgin Far East 
facilitated the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 

The Far East is to the USSR what 
the Golden West was in the second half 
of the 19th century to the United 
States. This great land is rich in nat- 
ural resources and mineral deposits. It 
is sparsely populated. The settlement 
of this huge land is carried out in the 
Soviet Union not by squatter methods 
and land grabs, but by methods of care- 
ful planning based on the most effective 
collective efforts. One small section 
of the Far East—Birobidzhan—was 
designated for planned Jewish settle- 
ment with a view to the formation 
there of a Jewish state-entity. 

While Birobidzhan is only a very 
small part of the Far East as a whole, 
it is by no means an insignificant ter- 
ritory. The area is about 15,000 square 
miles, or twice the size of the state of 
New Jersey. It is located on the same 
latitude as Duluth, Minnesota, or 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. The climate 
is similar to that of Maine and Min- 
nesota—but with more sunshine. It 
yields rich crops of spring-wheat, oats, 
potatoes, soy-beans, rice and grapes. Its 
mountains are rich in gold, iron-ore, 
magnesium, graphite, marble, and since 
the war, the mining of coal has been 
extensively developed. The heavy woods 
teem with fur-bearing animals, and 
supply excellent timber for the building 
and furniture industries and for a 
paper-mill which has already been es- 
tablished. Many rivers and lakes make 
fishing an important and thriving in- 
dustry. Honey is produced in great 
quantity, and cattle are raised by indi- 
vidual farming households and collec- 
tive farms. 

In 1928, when Birobidzhan was first 
designated for the formation of a Jew- 





ish state-unit, the native population 
consisted of no more than 5,000 fam- 
ilies. By 1934, the Soviet Government 
considered this territory to have reached 
a stage making possible its formation 
into a self-governing political entity. 
On May 7, 1934, the Government pro- 
claimed the territory of Birobidzhan a 
Jewish Autonomous Region. The un- 
derlying principles and reasons for the 
formation of this self-governing Jewish 
Autonomous Region were explained on 
that occasion by M. I. Kalinin, Chair- 
man of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the USSR, in the following 
terms: 

In the Soviet Union, there are about 
3,000,000 Jews, but thus far, there has 
been no Jewish state-unit. The estab- 
lishment of a Jewish Autonomous Re- 
gion has created a sound foundation for 
the Jewish nationality. 

As the result of the establishment of 
a Jewish Autonomous Region, the Jew- 
ish people will become consolidated and 
acquire all the attributes of a nation. 
The creation of this autonomous region 
will give a new impetus to the blossom- 
ing of Jewish culture. 

Birobidzhan will no doubt grow to be 
a prosperous region, and the Jewish 
population there will have none of those 
peculiar traits which, under tsarism, 
were characteristic of the Jews in the 
Ukraine, Poland, and Byelo-Russia. The 
hardships connected with the conquer- 
ing of this raw, but exceptionally rich 
region will hammer out a new type of 
Jew. The present pioneers, in master- 
ing the new region, will create a healthy 
and strong generation. 


The establishment of the Jewish 
Autonomous Region, destined to be- 
come in time a Jewish Autonomous 
Republic, is thus the highest achieve- 
ment of the national \minority policy 
of the Seviet Union with regard to the 
Jews. It aims to raise the status of the 
Jews of the USSR to the level of actual 
equality with the other ethnographic 
groups also in respect to their status as 
a nation. The formation of a Jewish 
self-governing state-unit has given the 
Soviet Jews the opportunity of acquir- 
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ing all the attributes of a nation simi- 
lar to those already possessed by practi- 
cally all other nationalities in the 
USSR. In addition to enjoying legal 
and actual equality ‘as individual citi- 
zens in every part and section of the 
USSR, exactly in the same way as they 
are enjoyed by the individual members 
of every other nationality of the coun- 
try, the establishment of the Jewish 
Autonomous’ Region’ enables the 


Jewish people to enjoy equal rights © 


also collectively as a people. 
Birobidzhan has given a new impe- 
tus not only to the blossoming of Jewish 
culture by raising the Yiddish language 
to the level of the official language of 
government and public institutions as 
weil as the language of instruction in 
the schools of a self-governing state- 
unit, but it has also given the Jews the 
opportunity to develop their own way 
of life and culture on the basis of his- 
toric continuity. The Jewish Autono- 
mous Region has thus presented the 
Jewish people of the USSR with the 
opportunity to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution out of their own 
genius as a people to the multi-national 
culture of their motherland. It has 
given them the opportunity to be rep- 
resented as a self-governing people by 


five delegates of their own in the Soviet: 


of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 
e 

Birobidzhan has contributed greatly 
toward the rebuilding of Jewish life 
on a new productive foundation, toward 
raising the economic structure of the 
Soviet Jews—their occupational distri- 
bution—to a higher level. But above 
all, Birobidzhan made it possible for 
the Jewish people to acquire the attri- 
butes of a rfation, giving them a state- 
unit of their own. Birobidzhan how- 
ever was never meant to provide a 
solution for the Jewish problem outside 
of the USSR. It was never intended 
as competition for Palestine. As far as 
the Jews of other countries are con- 
cerned, the significance of Birobidzhan 
consists primarily in the striking ex- 
ample which it presents to the world 
of what a really far-sighted national 
minority policy can and does accom- 
plish. Nevertheless, during the present 
period of unprecedented catastrophe 
suffered by the Jewish people in the 
European countries from the scourge 
of fascism, Birobidzhan has also ex- 
tended a helping hand to Jewish refu- 
gees from other lands. 

At present, several thousands of the 
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Moving picture theater in Birobidzhan 


tens of. thousands of the Jewish refugee 
war orphans, who escaped into the 
USSR from the German armies ef in- 
vasion and occupation, have been set- 
tled in the Jewish Autonomous Region. 
Arrangements are being made for many 
more thousands of Jewish refugee war 
orphans to be settled and taken care of 
in Birobidzhan. The people of the 
Jewish Autonomous Region know the 
state of mind of these children. As a 
self-governing Jewish state-unit, Biro- 
bidzhan presents the best conditions 
for the rehabilitation of these parent- 


less Jewish children. The people of 
Birobidzhan have raised more than 
1,600,000 rubles to provide housing, 
vocational training schools and other 
facilities for these children. The Jew- 
ish Autonomous Region, jointly with 
the American friends of these children, 
are now providing for their care, up- 
bringing and education. There is also 
good reason to believe that in the near 
future arrangements will be made to 
settle in Birobidzhan a certain portion 
of the adult Jewish refugees who have 
found a temporary haven in the USSR. 


STALINGRAD—FOREVER A SYMBOL 


(Continued from page 8) 


higher category, and through constant 
improvement of production techniques 
resulting in increased output in fewer 
hours. Lifting of wartime taxes has 
been another important factor. , 
More than half the workers in the 
plant are women, and I asked whether 
there was now any problem regarding 
the release of women who did heavy 
men’s work during the war since every- 
where there is still a great shortage of 
workers. They told.me that women 
doing heavy work could now be re- 
leased but in most cases the women, 
themselves, refused to stop. Chivgint- 
sova, for example, was a Stakhanovite 
forge worker and nothing could induce 
her to give up this work. On all prob- 
lems both the director and trade 
union head have to report to meetings 
of workers. “Workers jump on us 
both,” they told me. “They speak out 


very freely when they have complaints. 
This is our strength.” 

I saw an example of this when I at- 
tended a big meeting where skilled 
workers and working foremen dis- 
cussed and adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing greater output. In the course of the 
meeting I heard some workers roundly 
criticize management for what they 
considered laxity of the bookkeeper in 
giving them full credit for increased 
output. The director gave examples 
of various skilled workers’ high earn- 
ings and said it was not a question of 
bookkeeping but how much work was 
actually accomplished. ‘The detailed 
settlement of such disputes is of course 
a matter for negotiation between man- 
agement and the union. 

I also visited the great Krasny Ok- 
tiabr (Red October) Metallurgical 
Works, which had joined thé tractor 
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plant in holding the front line and 
which also was utterly destroyed and 
is being rebuilt with materials pro- 
duced on the spot. During the war 
they made armor plate and now are 
turning out peacetime production. 

This tremendous highly mechanized 
plant produces only high quality steel 
for automobiles, autobuses, tractors 
and for construction. Here thousands 
upon thousands of tons of scrap from 
German machines, and ruins made by 
the German machines, are being fed 
into great blast furnaces to produce 
new materials for building. Before 
the war it produced 1,000,000 tons of 
steel annually. 

The day after Stalingrad’s libera- 
tion a brigade of fourteen people came 
to the director to draw up plans for 
restoration. Five months later, pro- 
ducing amid the ruins with a great 
shortage of workers, they started pour- 
ing steel and by the time of my visit, 
this mid-November, they had reached 
+0 per cent of pre-war production. By 
1947, the plant will be fully restored. 

It will take more than one Five- 
Year-Plan to rebuild all the ruins and 
complete the magnificent plans worked 
out to make Stalingrad an even more 
modern and beautiful city than it was 
before, with wide straight avenues, 
handsome buildings and apartments, 
many squares, and the whole Volga 
shore transformed into a park area. 

But a phenomenal amount of re- 
building and new. building has already 
been accomplished. First, of course, it 
Was necessary to set about the restora- 
tion of industry which it is estimated 
has already been accomplished 30 to 
+0 per cent. Building materials were 
the first essential, for on them every- 
thing else depended. So not only the 
steel plant but brick factories and saw- 
mills started production while restora- 
tion was still going on, and great quan- 
tities of lumber were shipped down the 
Volga from Gorky and other northern 
wooded areas. 

Equal attention has been paid to 
light industry to meet the pressing 
need of the people for consumers goods. 
A canning factory, which made mines 
during the war, is now making canned 
foods again. Public utilities were 
among the first things restored—the 
Water system and power stations. 
Streetcars have boards instead of win- 
dows, but they run. 

Of seventeen hospitals destroyed by 
the Germans eleven have been restored ; 
of 119 kindergartens, 94 are working 
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again; of 60 creches, 33. The 120 
schools that existed before the war were 
all in ruins, but 58 already restored 
are able to take care of all the children 
of school age by working in two and 
even three shifts. ; 

When the people of Stalingrad first 
came back they lived in dugouts, cel- 
lars, wrecked airplanes. The housing 
problem is terribly difficult. People 
still live in cellars, and in nearly every 
ruin. And wherever a usable wall or 
entryway has been left standing, two 
or three other walls have been added 
to make temporary one-room homes. 
But one also sees many well-built new 
houses and every day more and more 
families being moved into proper 
dwellings. Stalingraders are enduring 
all the hardships of life under these 
conditions with the same fortitude with 
which they endured the nightmare days 
of roaring fires, torrential bombard- 
ment, incessant wild battles. And they 
are rebuilding their city with the same 
unconquerable spirit with which they 
turned the Germans back and started 
them on the road to their final smash- 
ing defeat at Berlin. 

Along with rebuilding the main prob- 
lem engrossing the people of Stalingrad, 
while I was there, was the election 
campaign. Factories and various pub- 
lic institutions were holding meetings 
to nominate members to the district 
election committees. Groups of people 
everywhere were studying the Constitu- 
tion and the election regulations in 
order to make the fullest use of their 
democratic rights. 

Anastasia Feodorovna Lamketeva, 
Chairman of the District Soviet (who 
had helped build 85 barricades in her 
district during the siege), told me the 


important thing was that people should 
participate not mechanically but con- 
sciously every step of the way. A wide 
educational campaign was being carried 
on to this end, especially explaining the 
various groups—the trade unions, the 
Party, youth organizations, coopera- 
tives, and others who have the right to 
nominate candidates for election to the 
Supreme Soviet. 

The last place I visited in Stalingrad 
was a small room in the Stalingrad 
Soviet to which local officials took me 
with special ceremony. Here, with an 
honor guard permanently on duty, are 
kept gifts and scrolls, tributes to the 
bravery of Stalingrad received from 
many nations. Here is the especially 
forged sword that was the gift of King 
George of England. And here they 
proudly showed me the scroll sent by 
President Roosevelt in which, over his 
personal signature and in the name of 
the people of America, he paid tribute 
to the gallant defenders of Stalingrad 
“whose courage, fortitude and devo- 
tion” he wrote, “will inspire forever 
the hearts of all free people. Their 
glorious victory stemmed the tide of 
invasion and marked the turning point 
in the war of the Allied Nations 
against the forces of aggression.” 

Stalingrad was the ultimate test. No 
human beings have ever been put to 
greater test than the people of Stalin- 
grad and the Red Army who fought 
there. Stalingrad’s lesson to the world 
is that a free people can surmount and 
always will surmount the torments of 
mechanized might that any aggression 
can contrive. Let all reactionary ele- 
ments who dream of ever again at- 
tempting to impose fascism on any 
part of the world learn this lesson well. 


Trimming window frames for buildings being reconstructed in Stalingrad. 

















PENICILLIN IN THE USSR 


ITTLE was heard of penicillin before 
1940, and it was only when the war 
created an urgent demand for drugs that 
Fleming’s original discovery was fol- 
lowed up by a new series of investiga- 
tions by Florey and Chain, which estab- 
lished the great importance of penicillin 
as a curative agent in a number of dis- 
eases. 


In the Soviet Union penicillin was first . 


obtained by Professor Zinaida Yermo- 
lveva, at the Institute of Biological Pro- 
phylaxis. She obtained it from cultures 
of the mould penicilium crustosum. 
When penicillin was first introduced 
into medical practice it was found very 
effective in treating infections arising 
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from wounds, such as sepsis and gas gan- 
grene. Soviet penicillin has brought about 
a sharp reduction in the number of 
deaths from infantile sepsis and has 
proved very effective in treating compli- 
cations arising from measles, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. 

The organization of the production of 
penicillin proved rather difficult, because 
of the complicated apparatus required. 
The fermentation cycle is a lengthy one 
and special conditions of sterility, .tem- 
perature and atmospheric pressure have 
to be maintained to get good results. 

The People’s Commissariat of Health 
received the assistance of a number of 
research institutes in organizing factories 
for the production of penicillin. The In- 
stitute of Physics assigned Academician 
P. Kapitza, and valuable help was given 
by the Institutes of Biological Prophy- 
laxis Pharmacology, Chemo - Therapy 
and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and by 
the Academy of Sciences, of Armenia. 

Dry penicillin obtained from Soviet 
factories in the form of an orange-col- 
ored powder has an activity equal to 
1,000 units per milligram, which is equal 
to that of 200,000 milligrams of unpuri- 
fied liquid peniciilin. The output of pen- 
icillin in the Soviet Union is being 
greatly increased by the use of the meth- 
od of deep fermentation in addition to 
the surface method, and also by using 
bran mash as a_ semi-liquid nutritive 
medium. 

Soviet medicine has some achievements 
to record in the use of the drug. Acade- 
mician N. Burdenko was the first to use 
it in intra-arterial injections, and for 
complications arising from headwounds. 
His methods saved many lives. 

The new Five-Year Plan has set So- 
viet technicians the task of assimilating 
the results of the researches of all the 
best workers in the penicillin industry 
and of making the most effective use of 
them. The aim is to produce sufficient 
high quality penicillin to satisfy all the 
needs of the Soviet Union. It is expected 
that by 1947 this will have been achieved. 
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U.S. YOUTH DELEGATES 
(Continued from page 17) 


United States Student Assembly, said 
that of all the impressions received dur- 
ing the ten days in Moscow the greatest 
was that of the House of Pioneers. She 
was greatly interested in the activities 
of the children and in the many things 
that it is possible for Soviet children to 
do. 

Alice is a very serious student and 
was interested in the official talks 
the delegation had with Lydia Voinova, 
Secretary of the Soviet Youth Anti- 
Fascist Committee and with Nikolai 
Mikhailov, Secretary of the Young 
Communist League. At both meetings 
there had been very lively discussion 
and much explanation. 

Olivia Stokes, from the New York 
University Social Work Club, was the 
only member of the delegation who had 
seriously studied the Soviet Union in 
the past. When she left America for 
London she did not know that she 
would eventually go to Moscow but 
she said she had always tried to under- 
stand the USSR and its people. De- 
spite what she had learned from read- 
ing she said that her visit had helped 
her understand why the Red Army and 
the Russian people were able to put up 
such a magnificent fight. She had al- 
ways wanted to see Red Square and she 
said that words could not describe her 
feelings when she first saw it at night. 
It was then that her guide told her that 
the word “red” in Russian originally 
meant beautiful. 

Olivia is interested in the problems 
of the Negro sharecroppers in the 
southern states in America and ex- 
pressed a desire to see some Soviet farms 
and talk with Soviet farmers. 

Ann Postma was the unfortunate one 
of the party. She caught cold in Minsk 
and had to spend a number of days in 
bed. She told me, however, that the 
time was not wasted as she had the 
tadio switched on the entire day. Ann 
estimated that over 25 per cent of the 
day’s program was devoted to good 
music, “There are no advertisements,” 
she said, “and they make the American 
radio impossible to listen to.” 

Her comrades jokingly reminded 
her that she would not have known if 
there had been any advertisements as 
none of them know any Russian. Ann 

assured us that the tone would have 
been the give-away. 

Ann Postma is a delegate from the 
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Some of the American Youth Delegates in London. 
Stokes, Doris Senk and Joseph Engel. 


University Youth Fellowship and her 
chief interest in the Soviet Union is 
opportunities offered for education in 
all its branches. She visited Moscow 
University and the Academy of For- 
eign Trade where she talked with the 
students. What impressed her most was 
the fact that the only condition for 
entry is ability, and that students are 
assured financial security by the State. 

Betty Green, of the American Uni- 
tarian Youth, is interested in all forms 
of art. She told me that she thinks the 
ballet “Giselle” and the opera “Prince 
Igor,” which she saw at the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theater, the most beautiful 
things in the world. Betty said that 
Russian stage productions are better 
than anything she had seen in America. 
She also mentioned their visit to the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music where 
she was impressed by the individual tui- 
tion given every child. She was glad to 
know that children were not learning to 
play instruments merely because their 
parents wanted them to, but because 
they possessed talent; she was also 
pleased to learn that they were being 
taught at Government expense. 

I will try to sum up the numerous 
answers I received to my question on 
how conceptions of the Soviet Union 
formed in America tally with the coun- 
try as they found it. 

It was generally agreed that they, 
like. most Americans, were products of 
many years of newspaper reading and 
had a confused, distorted view of the 
USSR. One of the delegates who had 


taken university courses in philosophy, 
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the philosophy of government, econom- 
ics and Marxism, said that he did not 
know what to expect. He knew that the 
Soviet Union is a big country and per- 
haps a bit wild, but he had no concrete 
ideas. He thought it a barren waste 
with a big dam here called Dnieprostroi 
and big iron works there called Mag- 
nitorgorsk, but he had no idea what 
was in between them. 

The delegates agreed that to those 
Americans who thought about it the 
Soviet Union did not present a contin- 
uous integrated picture: “For us it is a 
strange social system which we try to 
equate with our own but never succeed 
because the two systems can not be 
equated.” - 

It was agreed that similarities be- 
tween the two peoples greatly outnum- 
bered the differences. One of the dele- 
gates, speaking on behalf of the whole 
group, said he wanted to go back to the 
United States and tell the people what 
he had seen, tell them how wonderful 
the Russians are, what a great struggle 
they are waging to build a newer, better 
world free from war. He emphasized 
that they should not try to idealize 
Russia or underestimate the number of 
gigantic problems. that were being 
solved every day and which still re- 
mained to be solved in the future. “It 
would be a good thing,” he concluded, 
“if everyone in America realized that 
the Russians are just ordinary human 
beings with ordinary human qualities 
who have had to work and struggle 
hard to achieve what they have in so 
short a time.” 
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REPORT FROM POLAND 
(Continued from page 15) 


of their political affiliations, to present 
to the nation, as in other Slav coun- 
tries, a united program. 

At the trade union convention I 
attended, on Nov. 18, this need for 
unity was stressed more than any other 
point—this and the importance of the 
workers and peasants maintaining that 
unity, because the* whole future of 
Poland depends on these forces hold- 
ing together. 

I recall my visit to Poland in 1930 
and how I left the land of my parents 
very deeply disturbed because of what 
I had witnessed. Under the Pilsudski 
regime, at that time, the opponents of 
the government—and they were in the 
main Socialist and labor leaders—were 
sent to a concentration camp at Brzesc, 
where many did not survive the in- 
human treatment. At that time the 
labor movement was weak and inef- 
fective against the dictatorial rulers of 
the country because it was divided 
along both religious and racial lines. 
While Poland at that time had 11,- 
000,000 more people than at present, 
the eleven separate central labor bodies 
counted altogether only 450,000 mem- 
bers. ‘Today with millions of people 
murdered at Maidanek, Oswiecim and 
other murder camps, and 2,000,000 
Polish citizens scattered over Europe, 
still to return to their homeland, the 
united labor movement has 1,035,000 
members. 

At the convention attended by 640 
delegates, plus fraternal delegates from 
the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, France, 
the United States and other countries, 
we witnessed a_ remarkable scene. 
President Bierut, Premier Osubka- 
Morawski and ali the cabinet ministers 
—with the exception of Mikolajezyk— 
marched in and paid respect to their 
country’s labor movement. In his ad- 
dress at the convention, President 
Bierut sounded again the note of unity 
when he declared: 

‘The alliance of labor, the peasantry 
and the working intelligentsia has al- 
ready solved our most immediate tasks. 
The whole change in our economic 
life and agricultural structure is based 
on this alliance. Thanks to it the 
peasants have received land, and with- 
out land reform democracy would be 
fiction. 

“We are faced with many difficulties 
in our economic development. But 
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there are no difficulties that cannot be 
conquered by a nation united in the 
conscious pursuit of its aims. Our 
country can attain moral rebirth, can 
recuperate losses and occupy an im- 
portant position among other nations 
only thanks to the sacrifices of our 
peasants and workers.” 

We who came there from other coun- 
tries understood this event as dem- 
onstrating a oneness between the Gov- 
ernment and the people. As long as 
that partnership holds together no in- 
triguing from inside or outside will 


succeed in disturbing the foundations. 


upon which this new democratic peo- 
ple’s government is being built. 

President Bierut belongs to that 
group of leaders who stayed in Po- 
land throughout the five and a half 
years of occupation, and he took .a 
leading part in the underground move- 
ment. In meeting him for the first time, 
in several hours talk with him, I could 
readily understood why the people in 
Poland chose him as their leader. He 
has an unassuming personality, posses- 
ses a constructive mind, and fully real- 
izes that it will require the unity of all 
democratic forces to prevent the former 
landowners and capitalists who ran 
away from returning and _ starting 
business again at the same old stand 
and in the same old way. 

And in international relations he uf- 
derstands the problems and realizes that 
if Poland is to rise and take its proper 
place in the world family of nations, it 
must grasp hands with the USSR and 
work closely with its powerful Slavic 
neighbor. He also realizes that like 
other European countries it will be 
necessary for Poland to obtain help 
from the United States. 

I visited the murder camps of 
Maidanek and Oswiecim. My guides 
were people who themselves spent two 
to four years in those hell holes. I saw 
the great death furnaces the Germans 
had tried to blow up before they left, 
and the common grave of 860. victims 
that the Germans had not time to burn. 


At Maidanek I was«invited to take a 


look at Paul Hoffman, arch fiend who 


gave his twelve-year-old son a gun for 


a birthday present and twelve men as 
targets to practice on. He is held in 
a Lublin fortress and the prosecutor 
and colonel in charge of the prison gave 
me a chance to see him. They asked 
me if there was anything I wanted to 
say to him. I said no. One look at him 
Was quite enough. Two and a half 
million people were 


murdered at. 


Maidanek, four and a half million at 
Oswiecim. 

The Germans managed to ship away 
many carloads of clothing and women’s 
hair from which they made belts and 


mattresses and other things from 
Maidanek. But among the things they 
were unable to get away with in time, 
were 820,000 pairs of shoes which are 
still there. Something happens inside 
you when you pick up one of those in- 
fant’s shoes. German scientists dis- 
covered methods whereby every ounce 
of fat could be drawn out of the hv- 
man body. So factories were set up 
where they made soap and face creams 
used by German women from human 
fat. German women sported handbags 
and other fancy articles made of human 
skin—another achievement of German 
science. The train loads of human be- 
ings brought to the camp from all over 
Europe furnished the materials. 

It is important that as many people 
as possible should know how it feels 
to pick up a shoe from that monstrous 
pile and look upon those factories and 
understand the full meaning of fascism. 
Since the heaps of bones and ashes that 
are left belong to the victims of twenty- 
two nations, I suggested to the Polish 
Government that this is not merely a 
Polish institution, but belongs to the 
world and ought to be preserved and 
developed as a memorial of Nazi bar- 
barism. Pilgrimages should be organ- 
ized for people from all over the earth 
to visit. this place’so that the world 
will forever have before its eyes the 
indescribable fiendish cruelty inflicted 
by the fascist monsters on millions of 
raen, women and children. Thesight 
should help steel the determination 
of people everywhere that fiendishness 
shall never be permitted again and it 
should be a powerful factor in keeping 
peace on earth. 


BECTHHK 


Outstanding Newspaper 

in the Russian Language 
Articles and cables by Ehrenburg, Simonov, and 
other prominent Russian writers, authoritative 
American and European journalists and statesmen 


on Russian and world affairs. Military reviews, 
novels, book reviews, etc. 


Useful aid to students of 
Russian language 
Twice weekly. Subscription $5.00 per year, 
$2.50 for 6 months 
Sample copies ow. request 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


If YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


1) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


2) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


PERHAPS you have just made up your 
mind to study Russian. We offer: 


3) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
Postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. O., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Enelose please find 0 check (1 bills [] money 
Order, ‘to. the Sieunt Gf $6.56. ccccescesccacc 
for which please send me items number 


O1 02 03 O04 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 





RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 
The religious institutions, their organiza- 
— finance and relationship to the State. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 1l5c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. lOc. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Scviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 








SOVIET 
rILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 





Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


CHRISTMAS 
SLIPPERS 


Excerpts from the opera “Chere- 
vichki’ by Peter Ilyich Chaikovsky 
based on a story by Nikolai Gogol 
with a cast of leading Soviet 
opera stars and the orchestra and 
chorus of the Moscow Bolshoi 
Theater, 


SIX P.M. 


Delightful musical love story 
starring Marina Ladynina and 
Eugene Samoilov. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev. 


GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen.” 


THE FALL OF 
BERLIN 


Full length documentary film of 
the capture of Berlin photo- 
graphed by Red Army camera- 
men. English commentary by 


William S. Gailmor. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








A new kind of history 





that reads like a novel 





by 


NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOYV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


The Russian Story 


What the Critics Say: 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
cians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern... . It has an almost 
Whitmanesque note. ... —New York Post 





mail now. 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 
written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 


novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 
—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but.only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence can one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress ‘made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 
is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 


Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Topay. Fill out the form below and 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. RS) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
I enclose [] check [] money order [J currency for $2.00 for 
a year’s subscription to Sovier Russia Topay and a copy of 
The Russian Story by Nicholas Mikhailov. 
[] New —) Renewal 
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